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A DAY’S END. 
(Sonnet.) 


BY WILLIAM BARTLETT TYLER, 


Far in the west the steel-grey clouds and cold 
Shut out the sun’s lights of another day, 

Fast drawing to its ending, save where they 

More strong and potent pierce the sombre fold, 
With slanting shafts of light of burning gold ; 
Filling the land,—where Autumn holds her sway, 
Made sad and lonely by her winds that play 

In minor tones,—with joyfulness untold. 

So to some life, which like the day that ends, 
Now dark and cheerless by, perchance, some fear 
Of what the future days may have in fee, 

Hope comes, unheralded, and to it lends 

A strength unknown before, and every tear 

She wipes away that doubt no more may be. 


OUR CRITICS. 
BY B. F. TWEED, BOSTON, MASS. 


With us, fortunately, everything may be, and is, crit- 
icised. 

In law, medicine, theology, and education, whatever 
will not bear criticism must sooner or later give way to 
something better. 

Evils may exist for a long time after the intelligent 
few recognize them as such, for the spirit of conserva- 
tism is so strong that after we find the heat of the frying- 
pan uncomfortable there is still a dread of leaving it, for 
fear of jumping into the fire. 

Still a running fire of judicious criticism will not event- 
ually fail to be felt, but so strong is the tendency to fol- 
low the old track, in all the professions, that constant ag- 
itation is necessary to progress. # 

Nor does this agitation usually arise by the attrition of 
individual opinions in the profession, it requires an angel, 
albeit a fallen angel, to trouble the still waters of conserv- 
atism, to impart to them healing qualities. 

There seems to be a prevalent idea among writers who 
are not much acquainted with work in the schoolroom, 
that the profession of teaching is peculiarly belittling to 
the teacher. This they account for from the fact that he 
is constantly dealing with immature minds. 

That there is a tendency in all the professions to move 
in the old ruts, there is no doubt. A vast majority of 
mechanics and professional men, including teachers, are 
merely routine workers, exercising little thought, but fol- 
lowing blindly the methods by which they were taught. 
In all such cases, in any of the professions, since there is 
no advancement there must be, almost necessarily, a ret- 
rograde. I am not aware, however, that, in this respect, 
the teacher differs essentially from the physician or the 
clergyman. The lawyer, perhaps, is less liable to fall 
into routine methods from the fact that almost every case 
with which he has to deal is different from the others. 

But that teaching is necessarily belittling, because the 
teacher has to do with immature minds, seems to me to be 
a fallacy. The very fact that the teacher has to explain 
to immature minds requires all the more ingenuity in ex- 
plaining and illustrating the subjects to be taught. 

Some wise man has said, “If you wish to understand a 
subject, write a book upon it.” 

I think essentially the same, and perhaps as much, ben- 


efit may be derived from an attempt to teach it, especially 
to those whose capacity is inferior to your own. Of 
course, I mean to teach it, not merely to hear a recita- 
tion, where the ability to repeat the words of the textbook 
is taken as evidence of understanding it. It may be 
doubted whether the questioning by the pupils, if it is al- 
lowed, may not prove as severe a test of the teacher’s knowl- 
edge as any examination to which he is subjected by the 
committee or superintendent. I maintain, therefore, that 
teaching our inferiors in knowledge requires greater clear- 
ness of statement, and more apt illustration, than when 
dealing with mature minds. 

I have been led to these remarks by a passage in Mr. 
Cabot’s memoir of R. W. Emerson. 

Mr. Cabot there speaks of the period “ spent in school- 
keeping, which Emerson found profitable, so far as money 
was concerned, but which he regarded as the gloomiest 
period of his life.” And why should it not be gloomy to 
teach for mere money, when it was so distasteful as to 
make him regard the time spent in it, as “the gloomiest 
period of his life” ? Would he have been any happier 
if he had been employed as a clerk in a bank or railroad 
office in which he had no interest, except to supply his 
pecuniary wants? And yet Mr. Cabot, generalizing ap- 
parently from the personal experience of one man, speaks 
of “that most gloomy of all experiences, the work of 
school-keeping.” So far as Mr. Emerson was concerned, I 
have no doubt it was a very gloomy period, but perhaps 
not more so than for his pupils. His school-teaching ex- 
perience would probably furnish an illustration of the 
Scotch blacksmith’s definition of metaphysics; namely, a 
man talking about what he did not understand to others 
that did not know what he was talking about. 

Those of us who heard Mr. Emerson’s lectures in his 
early years, remember the difficulty we had in understand- 
ing him. Nor was this inability to understand him con- 
fined to the immature mind. It is related of Jeremiah 
Mason, one of the greatest lawyers of his time, that he ex- 
cused himself for not attending Mr. Emerson’s lectures, 
by declaring that he could not understand the lectures, 
though his daughters could. 

Now it is evident that Mr. Emerson’s ideas were either 
too high er too vague for most men, or that his powers 
of expression were inadequate to state them clearly. 

The fact, therefore, that this was “ the gloomiest period 
of his life’ does not justify the statement that school- 
keeping is “the most gloomy of experiences.” 


SOME TALK ABOUT AMERICAN NOVELS. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


In these days of almost indiscriminate novel reading a 
few words upon the subject by a professional critic may 
be of use to the readers of the JouRNAL in the selection 
of works of fiction. Comparatively few teachers have the 
time or the opportunity for finding out which are the best 
novels or books of travels. I have been much struck with 
the lack of judgment on the part of excellent teachers, as 
regards the reading they take up for recreation or general 
information, and the following informal talk may be said 
to have arisen from the clamors of the young friends I 
meet, who say, “ What shall I read?” 

I reply in most cases by asking, “What have you 
read?” and then they run over a list of books, many of them 
absolutely worthless, a good many English novels of the 
thinnest and most conventional sort, light travels, ete. 
The novels predominate, however, and because I feel that 
there is greater need of advice in the selection of novels 
than any other class of books, I treat of them first. 

Now I despise a bad or meaningless novel as heartily 
as any one, and at the same time I regard a good novel as 
of the greatest value. One reason for the continual mul- 
tiplication of poor works of fiction is the lack of judgment 
on the part of so many purchasers. Publishers will not 
send out books which are poor just for the mere fun of it ; 


they print to sell, and as long as they can sell they'll print. 


I shall not tell you to read Scott and Dickens, nor 
Hawthorne and Cooper ; you already know that these are 
great names and that their books have a well-established 
value. It is upon the modern book that advice is needed. 

Therefore let me say at the outset, that there is a great 
and significant group of novelists rising in America to-day, 
almost unnoticed, because, being under the shadow of 
these great figures,—Scott, Hawthorne, and Dickens,— 
and that they have a profound sociological significance 
aside from being extremely moving as artists. This 
group, for want of a better term, I call the “local novel- 
ists” ; that is, they are writing of some special locality or 
social condition of our vast nation of nations. 

Among the leaders in this movement we may place 
Harte, Miller, Eggleston, Cable, Miss Murfree, E. W. Howe, 
Joseph Kirkland, of the West and Southwest ; Mrs. Stowe, 
Rose Terry Cooke, Miss Jewett, Lilian Wyman, and Miss 
Wilkins, of New England; while in the South a charm- 
ing group of writers is rapidly obtaining favorable notice, 
headed by Joel Chandler Harris, Nelson, Page, and Miss 


Rives. 
Among the works treating of the great cities, Mr. 


Howells and Mr. James are leaders, with Mr. Faweett 
and Mr. Bishop treating powerfully of special phases of 
New York society. Among these writers the reader can 
scarcely go amiss. Scarce one of this company but aims 
to produce a sympathetic study of men and women under 
the various conditions of our wide social group. 

If any one asks me what is to be gained by reading 
these books, I answer in one word, “ Sympathy,” which 
is the most important of all attainments. It is, as Mr. 
Spencer says, the tie that makes a wide and loosely con- 
structed society like our own, a whole, self-cognizant 
and integral. Law cannot bind us together; we must 
feel that the welfare of each depends on the welfare of 
all. There must be a communion of thought, and espe- 
cially of emotion, between the widely separated sections 
of our land; and this effect, a sympathetic study of men 
and women in their daily walks and duties can do much 
toward bringing about. — 

For example, if you read Miss Baylor’s Behind the 
Blue Ridge, a beautiful story, or that great book by 
Joseph Kirkland, Zury, you know more than ever before 
of the life of the Virginian mountains, or of the pioneers 
of the prairies. So of the books of Miss Jewett or Rose 
Terry Cooke, the reader gets closer to the trials and silent 
heroisms of the humble people of New England. Miss 
Wilkins, with A Humble Romance and Other Stories, has 
veritably put into the covers of a book the life and thought 
of a New England hill village. So Mr. Howells has met 
and grappled with the actual social life of a great city, 
putting it into art form. Perhaps the most of my readers 
will be teachers, and I want to say right here that you 
can not impart a more important lesson than this one of 
sympathy; a sympathy so broad that no condition, no 
matter how humble, can escape it, and so strong that no 
distance can be great enough to weary it; and the first 
and most important requisite for imparting such sympathy 
is to have it yourself. 

I am not to be understood as saying that novel reading 
will give you a wide and fervent sympathy, but I do say 
that every teacher who reads the writings of those novel- 
ists I have named, and who reads thoughtfully, will find 
his or her knowledge of America and Americans vastly 
increased, and will find a growing ability for putting him- 
self in others’ places, leading to charity and love. 

It is just possible, moreover, that in these stories of 
humble lives you may find acts and thoughts sufficiently 
noble for you to take good account of. Virtue does not 
always prance about on a gay charger, nor even use 
Addisonian English. A novel is not necessarily noble 
and inspiring because treating of barons and “ ladies.” 
The noble novel may treat of the negro or the poor shop 
girl, but whatever it touches, it will treat ina noble man- 
ner; that is, with sympathy and just comprehension. 


I say, therefore, read novels when you can find time, 
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but read only the best and most significant, and read with 
the purpose to comprehend. The names I have given 
above are but the leaders in a noble group just beginning 
an important work. I would speak of them a little more 
in detail had I time and space. 

Just a word further about the teacher’s duties. It is 
very important, as it appears to me, that the teacher be 
able to advise his pupils what to read, and more partic- 
ularly, what novels to read. He should be conversant in 
no small degree with literary events and current judg- 
ments, and to that end every teacher ought to take and 
carefully read one or more purely literary papers. As an 
American, and as a man having enormous influence over 
the youth in his charge, the teacher, even of the public 
school’, should be able to give good advice on literary 
matters when his pupils clamor around him for help. 
And don’t look to England and the past in ignorance of a 
large and worthy company of writers, indigenous to 
American soil, and producing more original and promis- 
ing work, on the whole, than any other hitherto done in 
America,—not all that we wish it, certainly, but true to 
democracy and the age. 


THE ART OF TEACHING. — (III.)* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


WHAT IS AN ART? 

Every art, industrial or fine, is the application of prin- 
ciples in life. 

The art of working metals is the skillful application of 
the principles of physics, chemistry, and mathematics, to 
secure the proper purity, form, strength, edge, point, tem- 
per, and finish in the metals to fit them for their various 
uses in life, as utensils, tools, machinery, building mate- 
rial, or objects of taste. 

The art of constructing buildings, ships, roads, bridges, 
carriages, and monuments is the skillful application of 
the general principles found by the patient study of the 
action of physical forces, the forms of natural objects, the 
strength of materials, and mathematics, to secure the 
forms and proportions that will give the solidity, strength, 
service, lightness, speed, and beauty, that adapt these 
structures to meet the wants of our life. 

The art of painting is the skillful application of the 
principles of invention, composition, design, light and 
shade, color, and expression, to produce the “ thing of 
beauty ”’ which shall satisfy our taste. 

The exercise of every art implies an artisan or an art- 
ist who has the requisite qualification for his art. 

The elements of qualification are natural ability, char- 
acter, the study of the nature of the material to be 
wrought, of the general principles which underlie the art, 
of the method of their application, and the lessons of ex- 
perience. 

Natural aptitude in the artisan or the artist is the at- 
tractive force which draws the artist and everything re- 
lating to his art toward each other, with a force directly 
proportional to their magnitude, and inversely as the 
square of their nearness to each other. 

The character of the artisan or the artist determines 
the ideal which he sets before himself and the purpose 
which nerves him to work persistently toward the real- 
ization of his ideal. This element gives quality to all his 
work. 

The study of the nature of the material to be wrought, 
of the principles and the method which guide the exer- 
cise of the art gives knowledge based upon a wide range 
of accurate observation and experiment, principles which 
are universal in their application, and conclusions cor- 
rectly drawn from these principles which are perfectly 
trustworthy. This knowledge is definite, general, scien- 
tific. It directs and limits natural ability, guides, inter- 
prets, corrects, broadens, and supplements the lessons of 
experience. 

The lessons of experience verify the principles deduced 
by scientific study, show the limitations to their appli- 
cation in practice, give knowledge which is definite, par- 
ticular, and practical, and dexterity in the use of instru- 
ments. Skill is not the product of practice alone, but of 
practice guided by the judgment and discernment which 
comes from intelligent experience. 
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An art is not learned by practice alone. The man who 
confines himself to the lessons of his own experience, oc- 
cupying his mind only with differences and details, is 
necessarily narrow in his knowledge and deficient in 
power. Neither is an art learned by the study of general 
principles and methods alone. The man who confines 
himself to the study of general truths may be a good 
talker, but he will fail in his dealing with men and 
things. 

It is by finding that the particular things which we 
have observed in many individuals belong to all the objects 
of that kind, or by finding that the particular action of a 
power which we have observed is its uniform mode of 
action, that we acquire knowledge that is definite, general, 
and scientific. The knowledge of the particular in the 
individual object or power is the basis of the knowledge 
of what is general. 

Having the knowledge of what is common to all the in- 
dividuals of a class, or uniform in the action of a power, 
it is by observing and comparing individual objects and 
powers with respect to points in which they differ, adding 
the differences to what is common, that we acquire knowl- 
edge of the object or the power which is definite, particu- 
lar, and practical. 

The artisan or artist must be both scientific and practi- 
cal. The perfection of art is to be attained by the combi- 
nation in just proportions of these four elements,—natural 
ability ; character; the study, of the nature of the material 
to be wrought, of the general principles which underlie 
the art, of the method of their application ; and the lessons 
of experience. 

THE ART OF TEACHING. 

The art of teaching is the skillful application of the 
principles of education in the life of a human being. 

It is the finest of the arts. It requires in the artist the 
highest ability, the best character, the most careful study 
and the most comprehensive knowledge of the nature of 
man and of the principles and method of education, the 
deepest, fullest, most varied lessons of experience, and the 
most delicate skill, inasmuch as the human being who is 
to be fitted for the life that now is and for that which is 
to come is the most complex and wonderful object in this 
world. 

Is it said that this ideal of the art of teaching is too 
high, I cannot attain to it? Let it be remembered that 
the study and practice of the art in the spirit here indi- 
cated will enable the teacher having one talent to lay an- 
other beside his one, the teacher having two to gain other 
two, and the teacher having five to make it ten, and the 
Master will say to each, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


It is a good thing to step outside of ourselves occasion- 
ally, and to look at ourselves as others seeus. Especially 
is this true of that body called the National Council, or 
simply the Council. In short, not to put it too emphatic, 
we are looked upon as a “lot of hide-bound pedants,” 
banded together, probably, by mystic rites and ceremo- 
nies to perpetuate our own existence. There is a rumor, 
too, that when a member's term of office expires, he is re- 
elected in order that the proceedings may be spelled ever 
after with a big “ Harmony.” 

In explanation, I will say that how or why I was ever 
elected a member of the Council, or reélected, I know 
not. Atno time did I ever intimate to any one that I 
wanted to become a member, nor did any one ever men- 
tion the matter to me. The notice I received was 
from the secretary that I had been elected, and to please 
forward the membership fee. Knowing the members of 
the Council, I think my “joining the meeting ” was not 
different from that of others. 

The charge that it is not a representative body dansoten 
some attention. When it was first organized educational 
leadership undoubtedly belonged to fewer states and sec- 
tions of states than at present. The last twenty years 
have brought into active life in educational work a host of 
thinkers and workers throughout our country, and for 
certain phases of real downright work in the schools as 
they are, I do not hesitate to affirm that county superin- 
tendents in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 


Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, and possibly in some 


other states, are carrying forward definite and practical 
methods of work in their respective localities that are far 
in advance of anything hitherto attained in this country. 

That in the Council we discuss “ dead questions,” is 
perhaps natural, or that men looking at school work from 
one point of observation should have microscopic views, 
is not to be wondered at, since the subject is many-sided, 
and an active worker must hurry —— life in order to 
get a few views only. 

What is needed in Massachusetts, or Connecticut is 
only partially applicable to the wants of the people of Il- 
linois and Missouri. The conditions in Rhode Island and 
New Jersey are not the same as those for Nebraska and 
Indiana. In each state it is a question of selection. New 
England would save all the wild Indians,—the Western- 
ers say the “noble red man ” is a lie and a fraud. Con- 
tact settles the question, not emotion. That’s the differ- 


ence ! 
The statutes of all the states are accessible to the leg- 


islatures of all the states. 

To attempt to teach the girls of this Western country 
to cook at school would be the same as “ dumping the 
out-put of coal at Newcastle.” With the rarest exception 
they learn this of their mothers at home,—among the 
wealthy classes in the cities it is sometimes omitted. So, 
too, of manual training in schools. It is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable,—not to mention the additional ex- 
pense, that all, or any considerable number, of the school- 
boys should be instructed in “the use of tools.” In the 
large manufacturing centers special technical schools are 
necessary, and to insist upon hitching the common school 
system to the manual training mania, is in keeping with 
much philosophy which school keepers are pleased to 
“call progress.” When our population is 150,000,000 in 
the Mississippi Valley, and a boy is not “ raising sixty 
acres of corn” each year besides attending to other af- 
fairs on the farm and about the house and garden, it will 
be time for us “to go wild over manual training out in 
God’s country.’ ” 

Men looking at the masses of our boys and girls as 
they are in the central portion of the United States, will 
form somewhat different notions of the educational wants 
of this section compared with the wants of other locali- 
ties. Our country is a large one and our people are en- 
gaged in many occupations. Besides, in one respect, we 
may regard the entire country as centered in the few 
leading cities, closely connected by railroads and tele- 
graphs, and that where the older states through repeated 
trials and failures reached success at last in school legis- 
lation, the newer states, at a single bound, came up with 
them, and in nearly all cases surpassed them. Each edu- 
cator knows pretty well his own state, and when a mem- 
ber of an educational body discusses a question from a 
national standpoint, when it is a local matter and his 
knowledge is limited to his own state, it is not surprising 
that outsiders, who have been over the same ground many 
times before, are not entertained and may even hint 
“ chestnuts.” 

To many it never occurs that the primary object of the 
Council is not to entertain, but is to get at the truth ; 
that it is not an organization to popularize educational 
methods, but to pulverize theories and to separate the 
gold from the dross. 

Superadd to this refining process the element of orig- 
inal research along the several lines of investigation, and 
the function of the Council is manifest. Whether it is 
fulfilling its mission is another question, and one that I 
will not pretend to discuss at present. 

Large bodies of a deliberative character are too apt to 
run insensibly into a popular style of disputation for effect 
upon the audience, and this feature in the Council should 
be avoided. 

As to the unequal representation that some of the states 
have,—notably, Massachusetts and Ohio,—it is proper that 
a remark or two should be made in justice to the members 
from those states. When the Council was first organized, 
those two states, then as now, contributed more able and 
prominently active educators to the National Association 
than any other half-dozen states in the Union. Without 
the leading educators of these two states, the Association 
would have been shorn of much of its power and influence. 
These states have left a deep and lasting impress upon 
the educational progress of this country. In some re- 


spects Massachusetts and Ohio are associated in the edu. 
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cational work of the country as we connect Massachusetts 
and Virginia with our Revolutionary Struggle. This, I 
_ trust, is a sufficient answer to the unequal distribution of 

membership. 

Whether it is really desirable to increase the member- 
ship of the Council to one hundred, is a serious question. 
Increase of numbers, I fear, would cause a dissipation of 
intensity and of energy. At least, experience warrants the 
statement that large bodies, or large committees, are much 
more sluggish in their work than smaller ones. Upon 
the proposition to increase the membership to a hun- 
dred active members, I am not decided either way. 
Whether it were better to leave it as it is, or to increase 
it, appears to be a question upon which much can be said 
on either side. 7 

But perhaps a better solution of the whole matter would 
be for a number of educators from the several states to 
meet and organize another body,—* the Senate,” for 
instance,—and to fix their membership as they should deem 
best. This second body would sustain the same organic 
relation to the National Association as the Council. No 
person should be a member of the Council and Senate at 
the same time. 

We have material enough to constitute these two educa- 
tional bodies, and while I have not examined the question 
from a legal or technical standpoint, I can see no objection 
to the organization of a second body. With the experience 
of the Council to guide them, the question of representa- 
tion, upon an equitable basis, could be settled very easily 
and satisfactorily. 

As a member of the Council I would be glad to see an- 
other body organized, and I have written upon this sub- 
ject because I felt that something ought to be said, and 
while perhaps no other person will indorse what I pro- 
pose, yet in my judgment the interests of education would 
be promoted by adopting some plan by which the talent 
of the country can be utilized. : 


MRS. AGNEW AND MISS DODGE. 
NEW YORK’S WOMEN SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 


BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


There was a beautiful fitness in the choice of these two strongly 
contrasting but equally valuable women to be the first representa- 
tives of their sex in the New York Board of Education. In their 
appointment the board introduced the very ideal of the element they 
desired when they resolved on sharing their work with women. 
Both have the true womanly charm, which every one must feel who 
comes in contact with them. Both bring to their labors a serious 
interest in common school education, a desire to do all in their 
power for it. They have taken their places with a quiet dignity 
that acknowledged better than words could have done that they felt 
themselves simply learners in many respects. ‘They were, and are, 
perfectly aware that they lack the business training of the men with 
whom they are associated, and they are therefore the more careful 
of any such assumption as has been so widely and ridiculously 
attributed to them. They are women of sense and of open minds. 
They realized that when they went on the board they had much to 
learn in regard to the details of the school system before they could 
venture to form any plans for improving, not to use the newspaper 
word of * revolutionizing,’’ it. They did not conceive their work 
to be anything more than that of the other members,—to simply 
and faithfully fuifill the duties assigned them. 

Mrs. Agnew, the elder of the two women, is quiet, modest, small, 
in contrast with her large, fresh-looking, frank-manvered colleague, 
—who is also her friend and her neighbor on Madison avenue. She 
must be at least fifty years old; but there is about her a wonderful 
freshness and delicacy, that belongs to some natures at all ages. 
Her blue eyes are open and sincere, sweet in their expression as 
the intonation of her voice, which is calm, distinct, and charming. 
It is seldom one meets a New York woman who has such complete- 
ness of expression, such nice discrimination in the use of words, as 
Mrs. Agnew; and it is not common, either, to meet, even in “‘ the 
best society ’’ of Gotham, a woman of such perfect tact and wisdom 
as she possesses. She is a good talker without being a brilliant 
one. When she talks with you, it is real conversation, So keen is 
her penetration that she would read you too well at once to enter 
upon a topic on which you, as well as she, could not talk; and you 
find yourself deeply interested, almost before you know it, and en- 
joying a touch of her quaint, genuine humor, now and then, that is 
quite irresistible. But beneath all her rare social graces Commis- 
sioner Agnew is a woman of fine, clear mind. She is keen, quick 
to appreciate, and always interested in the best in life. She is not 
only a mother of many children, with close and large domestic 
interests, but the companion of a great scientist, whose work she is 
capable of entering into with genuine sympathy and understanding. 
She is one who has been long accustomed to thinking; she has 
clearly defined and intelligent views, is capable of grasping the true 
relations and importance of things, and of making direct applica- 
tions, Naturally she has always taken an interest in education, 


both that of the-common schools and the many phases of it thet 


have been a part of the benevolent work in which she has taken an 
active part. When, therefore, the name of Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi was withdrawn from the Board of Commissioners after the 
appointment last spring, the suggestion of Mrs. Agnew, though a 
great surprise, was a most happy substitution ; for here wasa woman 
of wise conclusions, of such gifts and power and knowledge of her- 
self that one might vouch for her being capable of anything she 
would undertake,—womanly without being womanish, earnest with- 
out being impetuous. Her good feeling and wonderful sympathy 
have outlived enthusiasm. She isa model of a model type,—one of 
those plain, simple Americans who would adorn any position and 
seem equal to almost any demand that might be made of theni. 
Her dress is modest; her fair hair is parted and combed in the 
plain, old-fashioned way down to her ears, framing one of the 
sweetest, most winsome, and at the same time intelligent faces that 
is to be found in all New York. Regularly she goes down to busy, 
mercantile Grand street from her up-town home, and on the alter- 
nate Wednesdays is promptly in her place beside her sister-commis- 
sioner, than whom no one could be in stronger contrast. 

Miss Dodge, as large as an ordinary sized man, with a clear com- 
plexion, plenty of color, bright eyes, and supple in every move- 
ment, is the picture of youthful, vigorous, enthusiastic womanhood. 
She is now but thirty-six. There is something wholesome in her 
physique and her mind, that is as invigorating as it is attractive. 
It is partly this which gives her that strong personal attraction that 
everybody seems to feel, and which makes people ready to yield 
themselves to her wishes; for few have such power as she to make 
people interested in her interests. There is a certain good com- 
radeship about her that is very winsome. She is easy, accessi- 
ble, full of generous sympathy. She meets everybody on a level ; 
the poor and the ignorant people who appeal to her for help find 
her just as genial as do the distinguished visitors at her father’s 
hospitable mansion. There is none of the quiet reserve and dignity 
about her that is so strong a characteristic of Mrs. Agnew; for the 
latter, while she has no self-assertion, always seems to occupy a 
certain elevation by reason of her refinement and delicacy,—a fact 
of which she herself is quite unconscious. She calls forth your best 
manners. You feel ina sort of quaint, ceremonious attitude toward 
her that is always agreeable, because it is spontaneous with you. 
She never seems to expect your especial deference, although you 
always pay it to her. 

Although Miss Dodge is young, an heiress, and has a very high 
social position, she moves but little in society. She bas none of the 
pretty accomplishments of fashionable young ladies. Her whole 
life is bound up in philanthropic work. Even when she goes with 
her father’s family to their charming country seat at Riverdale, 
she does not boat, or ride horseback, or play tennis. Her interests 
are all of another sort; all for benefiting people less fortunate 
than herself. She is not a conversationalist, and not a woman of 
literary tastes; yetshe isalways busy. Activity is a positive neces- 
sity to her. Sundays as well as week days are filled with work; 
for Miss Dodge is a very retigious woman, and does a great deal in 
the Presbyterian churches and Sunday-schools with which she is 
connected. She has one of those warm natures that makes her 
preéminently fond of people. ‘‘ You cannot imagine anybody 
coming within her range who would not win her sympathy and 
give her sympathy,’’ said one of her friends recently. 

Her interest in education has been the outgrowth of her expe- 
rience in philanthropic work. She is nothing if not progressive ; 
and when she saw that the person who needs aid can only be truly 
aided when helped to do for himself, a new purpose came into her 
work. Her enthusiasm for industrial education is based on her 
large philanthropy, and out of that has also come her interest in 
the public schools. Since her election to the School Board, she has 
given alarge partof her time to becoming familiar with the details 
of the system, fulfilling her committee duties and seeing the many 
people who find reason to call on the commissioners. But there is 
no truth in the newspaper stories of her laboratory, and the burning 
of midnight oil, poring over books and working with apparatus to 
** fit herself for the duties of her position.’’ Miss Dodge hasa 
room which she uses as an office, where she attends to her business 
correspondence, receives the people who want to see her about 
school affairs, and where shelf room is given the quantities of text- 
books that the publishing houses send her for approval, as they doto 
all the commissioners. But it is not a laboratory, nor does its 
bright, energetic mistress labor there to make herself a specialist 
on all the branches taught in the New York public schools. She 
does not pretend to be an expert in any department of education ; 
and although she is more of an enthusiast in the cause of manual 
training than Mrs. Agnew, she hopes that nothing will be done ex- 
cept it is prompted by the true educational spirit, endorsed by the 
best judgment of the board, and elaborated with great care before 
being adopted into the course. 


NOVEMBER. 


That prince of humorists, Thomas Hood, thus describes a foggy 
day of November in London : 
**No sun, no moon ! 
No morn, no noon, 
No dawn, no dusk, no proper time of day, 
No sky, no earthly view, 
No distance looking blue, 
No road, no street, no ‘t’other side the way’ ; 
No end to any row, 
No indications where the crescents go ; 
No top to any steeple, 
No recognitions of familiar people, 
No courtesies for showing ’em, 
No knowing ’em,— 
No traveling at all, no locomotion ; 
No inkling of the way, no notion, 
No go!’ by land or ocean ; 
No mail, no post, 
No news from any foreign coast, 
No park, no ring, no afternoon gentility, 
No company, no nobility ; 
No warmth; no cheerfulness; no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member ; 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
November.’’ 

The above description may not fairly represent an American No- 
vember; still, the leaden skies and chilling days of wailing winds 
are phenomena often found even in our climate. We are always 
giad that she is the last to fill ‘‘autumn’s vacant throne,” and that 


she hag byt one short moon to liye,” 


— 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The parochial school question has perhaps had no abler treat- 
ment in the country than it received on Monday) evening, at 
the Congregational Club, The discussion was so candid that the 
most ardent advocate of the schools could have listened to the de- 
bate with respect for those who bore a part init. The paper of 
Dr. William T. Harris was certainly the most philosophical ut- 
terance yet made upon the subject. Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, an 
English clergyman of'high reputation for his American church 
werk, spoke strongly against the introduction of parochial schools, 
on the ground that they would necessitate a division of school 
funds, and that their moral and intellectual training would not be 
as good, quoting, with good effect, 
** Woodman, spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough.”’ 


Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb, who is a leader in many lines of a - 
sive ethical endeavor, said one of the first duties is to canada 
the bases of morality in the schools. Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, whose 
service to education is as creditable as it is varied, said that compul- 
sory education is absolutely necessary for the perpetuity of our gov- 
ernment, and the public schoolsare our hope for the future of the na- 
tion. Hon. E, C. Carrigan, of the State Board of Education, thinks 
the solution of the whole problem lies in insisting that every private 
school shall furnish as good an education, intellectual and moral, 
as the public schools, and it is the duty of the State to see to 
it that committees of the cities and towns know what is taught in 
all private schools, and how it is taught. Other addresses were by 
Granville B, Putnam, Rev. 8S. W. Dike, and A. E. Winship. 
* * 

The Boston masters have reason to be proud of the great success 
that Charles W. Hill, of the Martin School, is making as president 
of the Congregational Club, one of the most distinguished bodies 
of the kind in the country. He presides monthly over about five 
hundred of the representative men in the professions, in business 
society, and the state, as well as in the church, 

* 

I heard the other day of a Boston Institution of which I should 
have known before, namely the Lady Teachers’ Association, of 
which Miss Jennie Lyon, of the Hawes Hall School, is secretary ; 
Miss Alice G. Dolbear, of the Clinch School, treasurer; and Miss 
Mary L. Howard, of the Simonds School, chairman of Executive 
Committee. The Association has in its treasury a balance of $420. 
The yearly expense to each member for 1886 was $4.00. They 
aided eight teachers during illness, and made a special gift to an 
invalid ex-teacher not amember. The association is thirteen years 
of age, and numbers at the present time 51 members. Any 
one among the 1,100 lady teachers in the city of Boston is eligi- 
ble to membership. The members meet quarterly for busi- 
ness and social purposes. I have not had the pleasure of attend- 
ing, but their social gatherings are reported to be among the 
pleasantest of the teachers’ gatherings of our city. They assess 
themselves ten cents a week whenever a member is out on account 
of illness, and the annual fee is $1.00. 

I rejoice in the existence of such an organization, and proph- 
esy for it not only great usefulness but increasing pleasure to the 
members. 

* 

The Old South Lectures in American History, for November 
and December, will be among the best of the literary entertain- 
ments of the season. These will be given by Mr. John Fisk, and 
will be upon ‘‘ The Roman Idea and the English Idea,’’ Nov. 12; 
**The Puritan Exodus,’’ Nov. 19; ‘* The Planting of New Eng- 
land,’’ Nov. 26; ‘‘The New England Confederacy,’’ Dec, 3; 
‘** King Phillip’s War,’’ Dee. 10; ** The Tyranny of Andros,”’ 
Dee. 17. Probably no man can speak to teachers and school chil- 
dren with greater philosophic and historic fascination than Mr, 
Fiske. 

iske 

A visit to the meeting of the Boston School Board is quite an event 
in the life of one who would study the spirit and method of the guar- 
dians of our educational interests. The last meeting had nothing 
of unusual interest before it, and the routine business was rushed 
through in quick time. In the midst of the business, however, the 
question of raising a teacher’s salary came up, and instantly they were 
all attention. One member made a vigorous speech in her behalf, 
and nearly half a dozen members took part in the debate that fol- 
lowed. This teacher would have rejoiced to see how minutely her 
interests were looked after, and how earnestly and thoughtfully her 
cause was championed. The tax-payer had nothing to fear, for 
his interests were jealously guarded. The question of allowing a 
certain master, for obvious reasons, to dismiss his school at 11.40 
o'clock, without recess, was up. The senior member of the board 
defended the interests of the children so vigorously that the good- 
natured smile that lit up the genial countenance of Dr. Samuel 
Eliot traveled around the board, calling forth a half-suppressed 
chuckle of admiration from every member present. Dr. John G. 
Blake,—by the way, what a striking resemblance he bears to Gen- 
eral Logan !—commands attention and respect by the undemonstra- 
tive manner with which he addresses his audience. Mr. W. C, 
Williamson, with his rare talent for keen discrimination, studious 
research, and clear analysis, protects the board from the blunder 
of technical mistakes. He takes a thoughtful interest in every 
subject, and spares no pains in looking up old records and setting 
other members on the right track when their enthusiasm and haste 
tempt them to go astray. 

* * 

At the last meeting of the School Board the following teachers 
were nominated for various positions: James E. Hayes, for sub- 
master of the Frothingham School; Mary M. Clapp, Kate F. 
Hobart, Ida F. Taylor, Margaret T. Dooley, Emma L. Merrill, 
Bertha F. Cudworth, Agnes A. Watson, Ruphine A. Morris, Rose 
E. Conaty, Mary P. Howland, Caroline M. Walsh, Elizabeth M. 
Blackburn, Anna L. Hudson, Lizzie Simpson, Katharine A. 
Sweeney. The following for assistants in evening high schools: 
James W. Webster, Lewis H. Dutton, Sylvester Brown, Emil C. 
Pfeiffer, Benjamin Tenny, John C. Ryder, W. H. Knight, Charles 
A. French, Heuey C. Kendall, Arthur T. Whittemore, Matilda J, 
Kennerson, Margaret A. M. O° Dowd, Catherine J. Gnoningham, 
Agnes G. Flanagan, Alice M. Smith, Mary M. Clapp, Mabel A. F. 
Woodbury, Helene H. Ball, Bertha W. Heintz, Anna K. Blaisdell. 
Dr. Alphonse N. von Daell will lecture on French literature to 
teachers and others in the library room of the English High School, 
Sidney E. Bailey will teach physics in the Boys’ Latin School, A 
new grammar school district has been ordered in Dorchester. 


WARREN WINTHROP, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Don’t talk too much. 


Srupy and teach fruits in early November. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL scrapbook, made by teacher and pu- 
pils, accompanied by a geographical portfolio, will do 
more to make the study a reality, a live, interesting sub- 
ject, than any one imagines who has not tried it. 


THERE is no satisfaction in labelling conduct. The 
end of conduct, the motive, needs to be known, appreci- 


land lying along the Atlantic Ocean, now it extends from the Al- 
lantic to the Pacific! 

Tenth P.—And what useful things have been invented! I do not 
see how they could have got on in those days without steam- 
boats, and steamcars, and sewing-machines. 

Eleventh P.—And clocks, too. How very troublesome it would 
seem to us now to be obliged to turn an hour-glass every hour, as 
they used to do when our “‘ Old Flag’’ was new! 

Twelfth P.—A great deal of time was consumed then in making 
a short journey. I should not like to be obliged to spend two 
hours or more in going ten miles, as they had to do in those days of 
slow-going coaches. ; 
Thirteenth P.—Nor I; especially if I were ina hurry. Half an 
hour seems a long time for that distance now, when an express 
train will carry us in twenty minutes. 

Fourteenth P.—And I would not like to make a dress by hand, 


ated, and emphasized. The way we teach pup ile othe: as they used to do then, spending a whole day to do what sewing 
gard conduct will establish their habit of viewing con-| 4) be done now in less than an hour by machine. 


duct for life. This indirect moral training is of more ac- 
count than any perfunctory teaching of morals. 


Fifteenth P.—AIl these inventions are traly wonderful, and they 


add much to our comfort and convenience. We have reason to re- 
joice in the prosperity of our country, to be proud of our wealthy 


In a Boston school the teacher was illustrating the mo-| cities, our increased manufactures, our extensive commerce, and 


tion of the earth, as related to the sun’s rays. 
was thoroughly darkened, a large, brilliant, kerosene 


The room | our fifty millions of inhabitants, but we must not forget the brave 
men and women who endured so much to secure to us these bless- 
ings. We can boast of many advantages in this age, but what 


lamp was lighted and placed upon one end of the teacher’s can Gee of 
desk ; a cheap, black, six-inch globe on a stand and axis, Amesice, when our “O86 Phat * eas. mow. 


was about two feet from it on the table; a circular piece 


Sixteenth P.—We have only to read the patriotic speeches of the 


of white card, nine inches in diameter, had a cireular cen-| orators of that day to learn how these people leved their country. 


ter six inches in diameter cut so that it just fitted the 
globe. This rim was placed upon the globe, and one half 
was actually in the light and the other half in the dark- 
ness. By turning the globe so as to have Boston lighted 
as it is on March 21, June 21, Sept. 21, and Dee. 21, the 
conditions are wonderfully “ illuminated.” For so simple 
a device the result was good. 


COMPOSITION WRITING. 


BY L. DE SENANCOUR. 


Seventeenth P.—And our histories teach us how courageously they 


fought for their rights and for their independence. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY.—(XIX.)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, A.M., 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 


7T.—* In our lessons during the year, we have seen the 


sun in its rising, culmination, and setting, and know its 
appearance at various times of the year. How many 
have noticed any changes in temperature that occur as the 
sun changes its position ? 


(Hands are raised.) Well, 


According to my usual custom of teaching composition] y7q.ter Davis, you may tell us what you have noticed.” 


writing, I assisted a class of young pupils to select a sub- 


Master D.—* I have noticed that we have our hottest 


ject for their regular work, and to make divisions of it-| Woather between the first of June and September, and 
Having chosen “ Our Flag,” they finally decided to word! 54, coldest weather between the first of December and 
it “ When Our Old Flag was New,” and to compare the] March, As the sun is nearest our zenith on June 21 


past with the present. 


Each pupil's composition having] 444 furthest from it on Dee. 21, I think wemay conclude 


been written, corrected, and rewritten, I requested them that we have our warmest weather when the sun is high- 
to prepare an exercise to be presented before the school.|..¢ in our heavens and our coldest weather when it is 


With some assistance they selected sentences and para- 
graphs from their own work, which they adapted toa 


lowest.” 


T.—* How many think they could tell anything about 


conversational exercise, and, with some verses composed the length of the day, if they knew the distance of the 


for them, they recited it on a special occasion when visit- of 
Thus my object of encouraging their| Master Spencer may tell us what he thinks.” 


ors were present. 
efforts was gained, and their work of composition writing 
made pleasant. 


(Many hands are raised.) 


Master Spencer.—“I feel very sure that we can tell 


quite definitely about the length of day, as we know how 


The following is the analysis of the subject, and the]. the sun is from our zenith when we have our longest 


exercise thus prepared : 


WHEN OUR OLD FLAG WAS NEW. 
Analysis of Subject. 


day, our day of twelve hours, and our shortest day.” 


T.—* Master Spencer evidently understands what he 
is talking about, but will Miss Conant explain the mean- 


a. Date of Adoption. ing more fully ?”’ . 
1. The Old Flag. » er eng Miss C.—‘“ When tbe sun is nearest our zenith, on 
d. Incidents. June 21, we have a day about fifteen hours long, and we 
( a. Independence, are then receiving its greatest heat, but when the sun is 
b. Ares. | farthest from our zenith, on Dec. 21, we have a day onl 
y omy 
c. Inventions, 
2, Past compared | @ Wealtir about nine hours long. At about this time we are re- 
with Present, | ¢; Commerce. ceiving the least heat from the sun.” 
Manufactures. 
Number. T.—*“ Why is it that we do not have our hottest weather 
9. People. } cata about the latter part of June? I see you have not 
caine thought much about this, so will give you time to consider 


First Pupil.—We call our stars and stripes the ‘Old Flag.”’ 
Is it not difficult to realize that once it was new ? 

Second P.—Yes; for it is a long time ago that it was adopted. 
June 17, 1777, Congress voted that the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, and that the 
Union be thirteen white stars in a blue field. 

Third P.—It is said that this flag was first made by some ladies 
of Philadelphia. 

Fourth P.—How they mast have loved their country! 

Fifth P.—Have you ever heard that Paul Jones was the first 
person to hoist the new flag over an American ship of war ? 

Sizth P.—Yes; it was presented to him by the patriotic ladies 
who made it. He procured a small boat, and sailed up and down 
the Schuylkill River with the colors unfurled, to show the people 
what their national ensign was to be. 

Seventh P.—How proud he must have felt that day! 

Eighth P.—There have been many changes in the condition of 
our country since our ‘‘ Old Flag’’ was new; then the Colonies 
were fighting for their independence, now we are free and a great 
nation. 


it. Do you think the inequality of day and night has 
anything to do with the fact that our hottest weather is 
during July and August?” (Hands are raised ; a pupil 
is called.) 

Pupil.—“ TI can see that as the days grow longer the 
sun shines upon us for a longer time than it is absent 
from us.” 

T.—“ That is the first step toward the solution of our 
problem. Perhaps a question will help you. Why is it 
cooler at midnight than at sundown in summer?” 
(Hands are raised, ete.) 

P.-—“ T think the earth receives all its heat from the sun, 
and grows cool when the sun does not shine upon it; for 
that reason it must be cooler at midnight that at sundown.” 

T.—* You must explain more fully your meaning or 
some of us may not understand you.” 

P.—* The earth gains heat as long as the sun shines 
upon it, but when the sun goes down it begins to lose the 


Ninth P.— Yes, the country has, indeed, flourished greatly. 
Ilow small its area was then,—only a comparatively small strip of 


* Copyright, 1887, 


heat gained during the day. The longer the sun is away 
the cooler the earth will become, so I think the earth will 
be cooler near morning than at midnight.” 

T.—“ My question has not yet been fully answered. 
As we have been thinking of the causes of the heating 
and cooling of the earth, some one may now be able to 
answer, ‘ Why do we have our hottest weather in July 
and August ?’” 

P.—* As the days have been longer than the nights 
since the last of March, the earth must have been gaining 
heat during this time.” 

T.—* You seem to be getting at the meaning. Suppose 
we compare the earth to a flatiron which the Chinaman 
places upon his stove until it is hot enough to smooth the 
clothes. When he has ironed for a short time, the heat 
has so left the iron that he can no longer use it to advan- 
tage. He may now put it away to cool, or return it to 
his stove to receive additional heat. The returning the 
iron to the stove while it is yet quite hot, is like the return 
of summer when we have our shortest nights. The sun 
heats our portion of the earth again, before all its heat 
had gone; so it may be said that the earth is daily gain- 
ing heat, until June 21, and still continues to gain more 
than it loses until some time after June 21 or until late in 
August. You can see from this that the length of the 
day has much to do with the heat of the earth’s surface. 
I have dwelt somewhat at length upon this lesson because 
I wish you to be able to apply it to other parts of the 
earth’s surface, and to imagine just what kind of weather 
may be there at any time of year.” 


Music Department. 


POPULAR FALLACIES CONNECTED WITH 
SCHOOL MUSIC. 


BY W. 8. TILDEN, 
State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


(Coneluded.)} 
Fallacy No. 4: That synthesis can come before anad- 
ysis. 
Synthesis supposes an intimate acquaintance with the 
parts of a whole, or elements, and consists in placing to- 
gether these parts, or elements, so as to produce the re- 
quired whole. For example, reading was formerly taught 
by the synthetic method. First learn the alphabet, then 
practice combining the letters into a} ab’s, 6 a ba’s, etc., 
until the pupil can tell what any letters will make when 
joined in syllables and words. How beautiful and simple 
such a plan of working seemed! But in practice it had 
insuperable difficulties, and it has now been generally su- 
perseded by the objective-analytic method, as according 
with the laws of the human mind. 

Analysis is the resolving of a whole into its parts ; and 
the objective-analytic method, as applied to the teaching 
of music, leads us, first, to present some good tune-form, 
as a@whole. When thus the object as a whole is before 
the pupil’s mind, methods of analysis may be employed, 
showing the time and tune elements which enter into it 
as component parts. These elements must now receive 
names, as far as necessary to enable us to speak of the 
parts, or elements, discovered. This work may precede 
notation of any kind, in which ease the teacher must use 
skill in the terms he employs, as he is dealing with facts, 
and not with written signs. Or it may accompany nota- 
tion,—the common notation,—if that can be managed so 
as not to attract too much attention as notation ; or a simple 
short-hand designation of the parts, or elements, like the 
Sol-fa or Chevé characters may be employed. 

The analytic method is in accord with the system now 
used in other branches of study, and by it we are better 
able to open up the beautiful in the musical realm, and en- 
courage the development of the pupil ; while by the syn- 
thetic plan, at the outset we are required to spend much 
time droning over the separate elements, and when the 
synthesis, or putting-together-process, begins, we are kept 
to such a distressingly narrow range, musically, by using 
merely the elements at command, that there is great dan- 
ger of stultifying and disgusting the musical pupils in the 
class without benefiting the others very much. And, 
moreover, it is by the analytic process, repeated and con- 
tinued, that the pupil acquires most surely the ability to 
use synthesis for himself. By taking the watch to pieces 


we learn how watches are put together. 
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Fallacy No. 5: That all instrumental aid is danger- 
ous to the pupil's progress. 

The instrumental help may be so abused as to take 
away the pupil’s self-reliance in effort, it is true, but its 
abuse is no argument against its use in its proper place. 
Discrimination of interval is so dull in the case of the un- 
trained ear, that unless special care be taken with a class, 
and many helps afforded, very great falseness of intona- 
tion is the result. What does it matter to be able to 
say that the pupils took their tones without help or pat- 
tern, if the tones when taken were so false as to be not the 
required tones at all? Such work, if continued unchecked, 
is subversive of the very fundamental idea of related 
pitch. 

We heard, a while ago, an unaccompanied part-song 
by a girls’ school in the city. The pitch was given them 
in the key of G, and they started off. In two or three 
lines the key-note had worked down to F-sharp; a little 
later it had arrived at F; and they finished their abomin- 
able performance singing in the key of E. There was 
some woful intonation to bring the key down three semi- 
tones in so short a time. To let a class go through a 
performance of that sort is the greatest unkindness. Bet- 
ter, a thousand fold, to have held them up, but that is not 
necessary ; the accompaniment would have rectified the 
first small departures, and enabled the good singers to 
“ right dress” by the harmony, and the thing might have 
been saved from such a degrading fate. For even 
after we know the relations of sounds, harmony has a 
powerful influence upon pitch grasp. We cannot deny 
that we ourselves, in taking our tones, are influenced by 
it. If we deny it, the fact remains; for the experienced 
singer carries along mentally the harmonic understructure 
of the piece, even in the absence of any audible accom- 
paniment. Why should we withhold from children the 
aid which they are unable to supply for themselves, and 
still expect them to do the things which we are helped to 
do by that aid? By withholding due care to secure cor- 
rectness of intonation, we are simply cultivating the habit 
of singing false, which is mischief enough for one man 
to do. 

Fallacy No. 6: That a pretty little schoolroom show 
is an adequate test of correct method or sound progress. 

With the mere statement of this last we close, adding 
only the worthy motto: “ The old or the new, but always 
the best.” 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 


Throne meant simply a stool. 

Cowper should be pronounced Coo-per, and not Cow-per. 

Hypocrite-meant simply an actor, one who clothes himself with 
other people's personality. 

Tile and detective are from the same Aryan root, one through the 
Teutonic languages, the other through the Latin. 

Temple and anatomy have acommon origin; so have timber and 
domestic ; and symposium and poison, 

Oaght we to say coo-cumber, cow-cumber, or kew-cumber? We 
pyr there is little doubt but that it should be pronounced 

-cumber,. 

Do we shut the door to or too? If we mean the adverbial sense of 
close, we might use too, as Dickens did, but it really means, *‘ shut 
the door to something,’’ and is a preposition. It is better, however, 
to use neither, and this rule holds in nearly all doubtful cases. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The people of the United States use about 78,000,000 lead pencils 
year. 

The public schools of the United States give employment to 320,- 
000 teachers. 

This old earth of ours travels over 11,000,000,000 miles every 
seven days. 

In 1764 St. Louis was laid out in town lots and its settlement 
commenced. 

Charles VII. of France in 1445 established the first modern 
standing army. 

In 1777 cold-cut iron nails were manufactured in Cumberland, 
R. I., and it is said these were the first made in this or any other 
country. 

The sources of the Orinoco River are surrounded by a fan-shaped 
chain of mountains, which a recent explorer proposes to call the 
De Lesseps range. 

The first submarine telegraph in this country was laid on Oct. 18, 

842, between Governor’s Island in New York Harbor and the 
Battery in that city. 

There is no other place in the world like Jericho for its peculiar 
soft and balmy air, for there is no other place in the world eleven 
hundred feet below the sea line. bs 

The first English almanac was brought out at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 147, and the first printed almanac appeared in Lon- 
don about a hundred years later. 

The first steam railroad that went into operation in America, de- 
signed for the transportation of both passsngers and merchandise, 
was the South Carolina road, in 1830. pe 

The Croton Aqueduct, for supplying water to the citizens ew 
York, was pte in 1842. Its length is about forty miles, and 
cost not far from twelve and a half of dollars. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A DEFENCE OF THE MARKING SYSTEM. 


Mr. Editor :—In your issue of Oct. 6, Superintendent Howland, 
of Chicago, was represented as having ‘‘ madea step forward in the 
road of pedagogies, by making an attack on the marking system.’’ 
I rise to defend it; not its abuse, but its judicious use. It is the 
abuse of the marking system that we need to remove. And it is, 
possibly, singular that the abuse comes from wrong instruction in 
connection therewith on the part of the teacher. ‘‘ Marks’’ have 
been magnified and the dignity of duty-doing has been, in conse- 
quence, lessened. Asthe ‘‘ Chicago Letter ’’ expresses it, ‘‘ It is pit- 
ifal, the way children are taught to look upon marks.’’ (The italics 
are mine.) ‘“‘ Taught!’ By whom? There’s the rub. If chil- 
dren are taught to look upon ‘‘ marks’’ properly, there will be 
little call for pity. But if children are taught to study for marks ; 
if the end and aim of every recitation are wrapt up in their minds 
as synonymous with a good mark therefor, leaving the idea of the 
permanent retention of knowledge out of mind; if the pupil is 
taught that because she got a poor mark she is to be condemned ; 
if the features of her failure, help in which would be of permanent 
benefit, are overlooked, and self-commendation follows when acci- 
dent may have secured a fair mark, the system, i. ¢., with these 
accompanying featares, is really deserving of condemnation; and 
it is possible that it would be better to try to get along without it 
than to accept it withthem. But let us see. 

The system of marking is, it is true, old-fashioned, and well- 
nigh universal. In nearly all institutions, and in competitive ex- 
aminations, the system has for a long time had full sway. But 
the fact that it is a system has much in it to commend itself. An 
aunsystematic way of doing things, whether in the promotion of 
scholars from grade to grade, or in ordinary business transactions, 
is generally productive of harm. 

If there is injustice done by the teacher in marking a scholar for 
his recitation or examination, or, if the schclar’s mind has been 
allowed (or taught) to have false ideas concerning their true object, 
these ought not to condemn the system. ‘The ‘‘ recording angels ’’ 
ought to be good judges of the excellence of scholars’ work, and 
the power of discrimination is cultivated and increased by their 
being required to record. Scholars are taught to see their work 
frequently ina different light, when a judicious teacher has marked 
it lower than their own over-estimation could have done. The 
pupils are made more accurate judges of their own excellence, and 
the comparative excellence of others. They know the basis of 
promotion, and some doubtless study more than they otherwise 
would, because they see that unless effort be put forth, promotion, 
more or less desired, will not follow. A systematic record is 
worth a great deal to a school, whether in deportment, attendance, 
or scholarship. I think it shows a business-like way of doing 
things. When there is nosystem of marking, then a slip-shod way 
of doing things may easily creep in. The teachers ipse dixit in 
some schools is sufficient for promotion, and while some teachers’ 
opinion of the standing of scholars may be more accurate than the 
standing recorded by others, still, as a general thing, I would 
prefer to cling to a systematic méthod of marking, if excellence in 
scholarship is desired. 

A great deal depends upon the kind of scholars, the personal 
magnetism of the teacher. Certain teachers and certain scholars 
always succeed, and always will, marks or no marks, But my 
opinion is that the average scholar derives benefit from the mark- 
ing system. I am not ready to say “‘ good by’’ toit. The “ re- 
cording angels’’ might welcome the giving of it up, as it takes 
more or less of time and labor, and sometimes requires no easy 
discrimination. The pupil below the average would like to see it 
go, because the record of his poor student-life could never bear wit- 
ness against him. 

I instruct scholars not to study for marks’ sake, or examina- 
tions’ sake. Study to learn, and the marks and the examinations 
will take care of themselves. In the matter of deportment, let 
behavior be proper; not for marks’ sake again, but because it is 
right. Do not inquire about marks, or magnify them, but talk 
about and think about the lessons whose record they are. I have 
not enumerated all the points in favor, nor all the features in the 
abuse, of the (or a) marking system. The length of this article for- 
bids it. Its proper use does not forbid sympathy, nor encourage 
compulsion; and there may be employed with it ‘‘ direct, personal 
encouragement, and wise suggestions and private criticism.’’ 

CHARLES JACOBUS. 


SUPERINTENDENT MARBLE’S FALL RIVER 
ADDRESS. 


[We rarely allow our columns to be used for personal criticism of 
any kind, for we have so much matter that is positively good that 
we prefer to use it; but Mr. Marble enjoys hitting hard blows so 
well, and enjoys taking them even better, that both he and his 
friends will enjoy the following good-natured criticism. | 

‘“« The subject of A. P. Marble’s address, the Superintendent of 
the Worcester Public Schools, was Industrial Attachments, — or 
Muscle for Mind in Schools. The speaker read a very tedious 
and lengthy address attacking the manual school system, and an- 
swering the able arguments offered by President Walker, of the 
Boston Institute of Technology, in its behalf. The speaker was 
quite satirical toward all who had advocated the usefulness and ad- 
vantages of manual schools. Standing in the building which was 
built to advance industrial and mechanical knowledge and denoun- 
cing the system of manual schools, his words were somewhat mal 
apropos, to say the least. His address was full of humorous inci- 
dents, but read so rapidly that much vf it was lost to the audience.”’ 
—From Fall River News. 

The above estimate of Mr. Marble’s paper is hardly correct in 
some particulars. It was witty, taking, and not at all tedious, and 
most of the teachers heard as much as they wanted to of it. In 


has so far advanced with the ideas of the age as to publicly de- 
clare that there is a better way of teaching reading than the 
alphabet method. If he will allow as much as that, what may we 
not hope from him in the future! Mr. Marble wondered if 
Longfellow or Disraeli or Gladstone learned a trade at school. No, 
we a believe they ever did, but it isn’t our good fortune to have 
many Longfellows or Disraelis or Gladstones to teach ; but we do 
have quantities of marbles. He asked if after a boy had been taught 
the use of tools at school, he was anxious to get up at four o’clock 
in the morning and shovel the snow from his father’s corner lot. 
No, and he doesn’t get up at that time to study his arithmetic or 


Latin lesson, either. 


spite of it all, there is one thing to be devoutly thankful for, — he}. 


He tried to show that manual training in the schools would do 
the children no good, but he neglected to state what harm it was 
going todo them. He had considerable to say about teaching con- 
crete things instead of abstract. We would like to take him into 
our carpenter shop and let him see the boys handling their tools 
and boards, and taking their measurements, and making their com- 
putations for the desks, pigeon-houses, step-ladders, tables, settees, 
flower-stands, and dozens of other useful and ornamental things 
that they are making, and see whether he thought there was any 
abstraction there. Can he tell us of any better way for them to learn 
concreteness ? Will he dare tell us that that work doesn’t he/p in- 
stead of hinder their arithmetic, and their thinking power in every 
other stady ? 

Let us take him into our cooking-school, and see the girls weigh- 
ing and measuring their materials, thinking about their fire, re- 
membering to look in the ovens, and see if he finds there any ab- 
stract knowledge of the amount of that ounce of sugar or that 
pound of flour. To be sure those girls lose one French recitation 
a week by going into the cooking-school, but they can easily make 
it up, not being over-burdened with studies. We will acknowl- 
edge that is a large fraction of the small smattering of French 
which they get at school. But there is no questionin our mind 
which is going to do their future husbands and children the most 
good, —the French lesson which they lose, or the cooking lesson 
that they gain ? 

Let us take him to the sewing-room, where the girls are sewing, 
cutting, and planning, and see if their brain power isn’t called into 
use. After seeing these things we shall be anxious to hear a paper 
on the harm these dreadful employments are doing the children. 
We know that these very children stay at school longer than they 
otherwise would, just for the sake of enjoying the privilege of 
going to the carpenter shop, cooking school, and sewing-room once 
a week; so there must be some actual gain of book knowledge on 
account of them, for the regular day schools have four-fifths, or 
more, of every child’s time. 

Mr. Marble repeatedly assured us that his paper was no subject 
for levity. Here I differ from him. I feel as much like laughing 
as I should to see a wooden plough at work on a prairie. I pre- 
sume it is ‘* presumption of brains ’’ to make any criticism, but it 
has been my good fortune to see good results from manual traini 
in public schools, and I am not willing to submit to such an attack 
without faint resistance. Lizzig E, Morse. 


ITEMS FROM THE PRAIRIES. 


It is one of our customs to recite memory gems from the authors, 
while waiting for the tardy bell to strike, and the following gem 
was recited, last week, by a bright ten-year-old : 

Howe’ er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than cornets 
And simple faith than Mormon blood.”’ 
Extract from ‘‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter ”’ : 


**Now who will cheer my bony bride, 
When they have slain her lover.”’ + 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the De 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MA 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
(N). By C. W. Orson, Ocean Grove, N. J.—Prove that the ra- 
dius . the inscribed circle in the plane scalene triangle (A, B, C; 
a, b, c) is ’ 
r= 4[(b + c) cos? A + (c + a) cos? B 
+ (a + b) cos? § C}] + cot 4 A cot 4 Beot }C 
= + ¢) cos? A + (c + a) cos? j B 
+ (a + b) cos? 4 C) + (cot } A + cot } B + cot | C). 
Solution by the Editor. 
Pat s = } (a+4-+ then by trigonometry 
(b + c) cos® 4 A + (c + a) cos? } B+ (a + +) cos? 4 C 
= [a(b+¢)s(s— a) + (c + a)s(s— >) 
+ c(a + b)s(s — + 4abe 
= }(a+b+c)=3s... (1). 
Substituting in the well-known equation, 
r= stan} Atan} Btan}C 
= s+ cot} Acot} Beot}C 
=: s + (cot } A + cot} B+ cot jC), 
the value of s as derived from (1), we have the expressions given 
in the problem. 
Scu.—It can also be shown that 
r= }sin Asin Bsin C{ [(b + ¢) cos A 
+ (c + a) cos B + (a + 6) cos C}+[(1 + cos A) X 
sin B sin C + (1 + cos B) sin A sin C 
+ (1 + cos C) sin A sin B) } 
== }sin A sin Basin C{ [(b + cos A 
+ (c + a) cos B + (a + b) cos C}+[(1 + cos A) X 
(1 + cos B) (1 + cos C)] } 
== (s —c)y { [s(cos A + cos B) 
— asin B sin C]-—[s(2 — cos A — cos B) 
+ asin B sin C) } 
= (s + acos A + boos B 
— 2a sin B sin C)+(c — acos A 
— bcos B + 2asin B sin C)] 
= }[(b +c) cos A + (c + 2) cos B~ 
+ (a + b) cos C ]+ cot A cot Beot }C 
4[(b+ c) cos A + (c + a) cos B 
+ (a + b) cos C] + (cot }A + cot } B + cot } C) 
=s (1— tan } A tan} C — tan } B tan} C) tan} C 
1 + sin C + cos C 
2 sin C — sin2C 
(Sino sind 
sin A + sin B — ain C 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOY. 3, 1887, 


Our report of the Rhode Island Institute goes over to 
next week, in order to give space to it that is impossible 
this week. 


From all parts of the country come reports regarding 
the providing for faithful teachers when they retire from 
service. In Cleveland, O., the Board of Education has 
before them a proposition for the pensioning of teachers 
who have been in the employ of the board for twenty con- 
secutive years. 


Say what we may of the value of literature in school 
work, of the importance of science, of the indispensable- 
ness of commercial and industrial work in school, the 
school fails of its mission unless it cultivates the sympa- 
thies and quickens the moral sensibilities. We must 
make better men and women as well as more successful. 


A TEACHER of a suburban school for several years, a 
graduate of a normal school, too, applied for a position 
much desired. The authorities gave no examination, but 
in a very informal way referred to men and books. She 
confessed never to have known there was such a man as 
H. F. Harrington, late superintendent of schools in New 
Bedford, or A. P. Stone, superintendent of schools in 
Springfield, and member of the Massachusetts Board of 
Edacation. Ridiculous as it seems to every reader of ed- 
ucational journals, we are assured that the ignorance of 
the teachers who do no professional reading is as great 
of books as of men. 


Tue Schoolmasters’ Club, which meets bimonthly at 
the Brunswick, did itself credit when it prevailed upon 
James F. Blackinton, of the Emerson School, East Bos- 
ton, to become its president. For two years Dr. D. B. 
Hagar, of normal school fame, has been the presiding 
genius, and previous to that time Dr. W. T. Harris, an 
educational expert, presided, and not only as a mat- 
ter of policy but of justice, the presidency this year should 
go to the city of Boston. It is no disparagement of the 
ability of the noble corps of men in the city to say that 
as an orator, as a genius in presiding, as a man command- 
ing universal respect, as a clear educational thinker, Mr. 
Blackinton is the man for the position, and added to this is 
the fact that it is in the line of civil service promotion, 
he having been the most prominent member of the ex- 
ecutive committee during the past two years. 

It would be difficult to furnish programs stronger or 
more popular than those under President Hagar’s man- 
agement. No other man in the association could hope to 
improve upon them with so much reason as Mr. Blackin- 


ton, who has largely made the past administration what 


it bias been. There has never been any question about 
his being the man for the place ; there has been question 
about his accepting the responsibility. He accepts and all 


are happy. 


STONE — BALLIET. 


Springfield is one of the best cities, educationally con- 
sidered, in the East, made so largely by the labors of A. 
P. Stone, who has directed its school interests for four- 
teen years with such skill, faithfulness, and progressive 
spirit as to command the most genuine loyalty on the part 
of teachers, the highest regard of the community for his 
methods and ability, and has won distinction in state edu- 
cational councils, having served on the Board of Educa- 
tion eight years, and receiving a re-appointment. His 
tender of his resignation on Saturday last is a genuine 
surprise to the public, but not to many of his friends who 
have been anticipating it at almost any time daring the 
past four years. He has recognized the necessity of tak- 
ing absolute rest, and it was generally understood that, at 
the completion of his fifteenth year at the farthest, he would 
indulge in that luxury. During the past six months he 
has been obliged to spare himself at every point, and 
has, on several occasions, been confined to his home for 
days, sometimes for weeks at a time. His friends are 
confident that absolute rest, freedom from all care, will 
enable him to return to work in which he has distin- 
guished himself. Dr. Stone’s relations with his teachers 
have been peculiarly happy, and they were the first to 
know of his resignation. Nearly every teacher of the 
city was present at the regular meeting, and the session 
was unusually pleasant, and not until its close did he an- 
nounce that his connection with the schools would cease, 
Jan. 1. Those present say it was one of the most 
affecting scenes in their experience, and was the highest 
compliment that could be paid to a man who for fourteen 
years has had their hearty cobperation. 

The unanimous election of Prof. 'T. M. Balliet that 
evening was a high testimony of merit for these days. 
We think it almost without parallel for a man, after so 
long service, to retire from a board without those ruptures 
which make it practically impossible to elect a new man. 
The unanimity and general heartiness of Professor Bal- 
liet’s election is as high a compliment to the retiring as to 
the incoming superintendent. Fifty-one of the Springfield 
teachers were at the Saratoga Summer School of Methods 
this season. Superintendent Stone and other members of 
the committee were also in attendance, and all were alike 
enthusiastic in admiration of Professor Balliet’s manliness, 
methods, and professional skill. The election of no other 
man would give Mr. Stone more satisfaction, as none could 
come under so many favoring circumstances. Although 
Professor Balliet has for some time had urged upon him a 
position of equal financial attractions and more profes- 
sional ease, there will be influences brought to bear upon 
him to take this superintendency, in one of the best cities of 
New England, such as give hope of his acceptance. He is 
one of the keenest students of psychology, one of the clear- 
est thinkers, one of the most skillful in application of prin- 
ciples, one of the most successful superintendents of teach- 
ers in the country. It would be difficult to find a man to 
follow Mr. Stone with such prospects of building effectively 
upon his admirable foundations. Pennsylvania’s loss will 
be New England’s gain. 


THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL QUESTION. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, at the meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club in Boston, in speaking upon “The Charch 
and the State,—What is the Province of each in the Ed- 
ucation of Children and Youth?” made a close discrim- 
ination between the work of the State and the work of the 
Church, the school representing the State in matters edu- 
cational. The final object of the Church is holiness, the 
final object of the State is to furnish justice. Sin is the 
negative of holiness, and crime the negative of justice. 
For the Church and State to attempt to perform each 
other’s functions is to destroy those functions. Sin and 
crime must not be confounded. Crime is capable of 
measured retribution. It is the principle of Christianity 
to teach the personality of God as infinite grace, The 
secular world will hecome Christian when it organizes it- 


school has a tendency to emancipation from ecclesiastical 
control. In the school religious ceremonial is prohibited, 
but this prohibition does not make the school godless any 
more than a bank is godless because it has no religious 
ceremonial. There must be no repression of the tendency 
to investigation, by forced prominence being given to a 
reverence for authority. He who bends the facts of sci- 
ence to preconceived theories does violence to science and 
to the true spirit of Christianity. The spirit of the school 
should be that of science ; the spirit of the Church that of 
authority. In that school where the ecclesiastical spirit 
reigns there is a tendency to teach all science in the spirit 
of authority. It remains for the Church to avail itself of 
all the work of the public schools in its higher education. 
We were greatly pleased with the candor, moderation, 
and good sense of all utterances upon this subject. We 
believe the solution of the whole problem lies in arguing 
the question with those in authority, in demonstrating 
that the public school gives better intellectual and moral 
training for the masses than can be given in the whole- 
sale in any other way. We do not raise a question but 
that in individual cases private schools may do as much, 
possibly at times more, than public schools will do, but 
this is only possible when fewer pupils are given toa 
teacher, and the highest professional wisdom and experi- 
ence commanded; and as none of these conditions can 
hope to exist in a large system of private schools, we fear 
that the intellectual training will inevitably fall very far 
below that of the public schools. . 

We think the first question to be settled is one of the 
quality and quantity of mental discipline and knowledge 
acquired in the parochial schools. Without prejudice, 
without offence, this question ought to be determinable by 
authorities. We want no appeal te prejudice, no appeal 
to sarcasm, but a careful, scientific investigation as to the 
actual attainments of the great body of pupils in these 
schools. We much prefer that no definite charge be 
made, for in the nature of the case the very formulation 
of such a charge would be offensive. We wish these 
schools would invite and insist upon the enforcement of 
the state law which requires that every school in which a 
child is educated should be approved by competent au- 
thorities. The present law in Massachusetts leaves this 
to local boards. This is unpleasant, and will never be 
done satisfactorily. The need is for a .state board, in 
whose ability, wisdom, and candor, all shall have confi- 
dence, to make a special examination into the character 
of the teaching in every private school in the state, as 
thoroughly, as definitely, as courageously as they investi- 
gate the condition of the insurance companies. 


THE RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE. 


-The meetings of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion have long been noted as among the best of their kind. 
Those held last week were fully up to the average, — in- 
deed, in some respects they were exceptionally good. All 
who participated or attended were impressed with their 
excellent character. The Institute was well organized. 
Everything was arranged for beforehand ; each speaker 
knew exactly when he would be called upon; the leaders 
in every discussion had been selected, and even those who 
were to follow had been asked to be ready to volunteer ; 
committees had been appointed, and the chairmen had 
their work outlined before the meeting; abstracts of 
papers to be read had been asked, and, in most instances, 
were in type before the papers were read ; and the presi- 
dent’s eye was everywhere, on everybody and everything 
that had any connection with the meeting. From the 
opening to the closing session there was scarcely a break 
ora lull. President Littlefield showed himself a master 
in planning, organizing, and presiding, and there was 
universal and deep regret felt and expressed when he re- 
signed the presidency for another year, to which he was 
unanimously re-elected. 

Another feature was the high order of the papers, ad- 
dresses, and discussions. Most of those who took part 
had made elaborate preparation, putting their thought 
into their best style. It is not too much to say that the 
character of the exercises was equal to those in our na- 
tional meetings. No one could listen to them without 
recognizing that the teachers of this country are an intel- 
ligent body, and are devoting their best energies to 


elf on an independent basis without interference, The 


the solution of the great educational problems of the day, 
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Particularly gratifying was the active participation of 
many of Rhode Island’s younger teachers, who are show- 
ing themselves equal to the best. 

Every stranger that attends these annual meetings in 
Little Rhody is impressed with the large attendance. Each 
of the seven sessions had a full house. There are only 
about twelve hundred teachers in the state, and yet the 
paying membership of the Institute this year reached 
nearly six hundred. At the two evening sessions the 
largest hall was scarcely able to hold the crowd of people 
who filled seats, galleries, and stood by scores in the 
aisles. It was a magnificent sight to look into the faces 
of such audiences, drawn together to consider questions of 
education. There is no danger that the common schools 
will suffer any detriment in Rhode Island so long as her 
intelligent citizens show so zealous an interest in the great 
cause. 

Another cheering thing was the high moral tone that 
characterized the sessions. Men spoke with no uncertain 
sound their convictions that the public schools ought to be, 
and are, training schools for life, where men and women 
are formed and where the highest ideals of character are 
dominant forces. The resolutions unanimously adopted 
by the body are a fit expression of their lofty and aggres- 
sive spirit. 

The social feature was a prominent and pleasant one. 
During the exercises the attendants gave undivided atten- 
tion, and were as orderly as if in a church; but they im- 
proved the intermissions in hand-shaking and visiting. 
The dinner on Friday at the Narraganset was very largely 
attended and greatly enjoyed. ‘The reunion of the nor- 
mal school graduates was a delightful occasion to all con- 
cerned. 

The reports of the proceedings, published in the Prov- 
idence Journal, occupying whole pages, were unusually full 
and correct, creditable alike to the proprietors, the re- 
porters, and to the care taken to have abstracts made be- 
forehand. 

We heartily congratulate our brethren in Rhode Island 
on their great meeting. 


NO TIME TO CRITICISE. 


Every day multiplies evidences of the mischievous ten- 
dencies of criticism of the public school and its manage- 
ment. Our school system is the main reliance of our gov- 
ernment. When it goes we shall see the beginning of 
the end of a righteous government “of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” He who aids the downfall of the 
public school is doing more for the ends sought by anarch- 
ists than he who carries the red flag or throws the dyna- 
mite bomb. Let an anarchist criticise our schools and 
they are the stronger because of it, for such criticism 
arouses the favorable fighting prejudices of all Americans. 
Let the Mormons criticise and we are not injured. So 
with all our enemies. Their criticisms benefit us. But 
when a recognized educational expert utters a friendly 
but serious criticism in a quiet country town among the 
hills of western Massachusetts where he is summering, it 
is sought out by our enemies, caught up by the press, and 
sent wildly over the country. Every friend of the public 
school needs to exercise extreme caution in the present 
state of the public mind. 

Of course there are grounds for criticism. With a sys- 
tem expending hundreds of millions of dollars, adminis- 
tered by a million different men and women, it is as im- 
possible to eseape the occasion of criticism as it is to have 
a cloudless year in New England. The two things for 
which Mark Twain is best known are, probably, his crit- 
icism of New England weather and his emphasis of 
“ English as She is Taught,” by giving Century publicity 
to Miss LeRow’s compilation of curiosities from the school- 
room. There is as much probability of his changing the 
weather of New England by his wit as there is of his pre- 
venting children, in or out of school, being stupid ; but he 
has done the teachers of America an injustice for which 
his wit-made millions cannot atone. 

If we mount the conservative hobby and cry out against 
industrial innovations, we shall arouse the opposition of 
laboring people, organized and unorganized, and in the 
present state of labor irritation there is no estimate of the 
possibilities of harm should such opposition be actively de- 
veloped. If we mount the manna] training hobby and 
ery ont against the worthlessness of so much arithmeticr 


grammar, geography, and spelling, the parochial school 
advocates say that is what they have always said about 
public schools ; and when we say they do not show good 
results in their schools, they point to distinguished men 
and say: “ President says arithmetic is of little 
account ; Dr. says grammar is worse than useless ; 
Professor says ‘ geography as she is taught’ is de- 
moralizing ; and Col. says teaching spelling is a 
fraud upon the public.” 

If the public refuses te tax itself for the support of 
schools, it will be because the friends of the schools have 
criticised them into the hands of their enemies. There 
will be eriticism enough from our enemies. He is not 
our friend who at this time gives them comfort. In time 
of war he who goes out of our camp and tells the enemy 
the truth about our weakness is a traitor. War is waged 
against the public school system, and every man must be 
either loyal or disloyal. 

Unfortunately, as we are constituted nationally, this is 
no time to rally our forces by appeals to the traditional 
glory of the school. If we call for the defence of the 
public schools because they anchor us to the good old 
Puritan days, we shall have a war ery raised that nothing 
ean withstand. What we need, and all that we need, is 
to have attention called discreetly, loyally, to every good 
thing in the schools, not comparatively, but absolutely. 
It should be the mission of every teacher of prominence, 
of every pastor, of every literary man, of every editor 
who wishes to save the public school system and the na- 
tion, to learn of the good things, the specific virtues of 
the schools, the methods and the men, and speak thereof. 
We have no time to lose. The enemy has been preparing 
for war while we have been tearing down our walls of 
defence. He has his scrapbooks full of ammunition gath- 
ered from our criticisms of ourselves. It is useless to 
deny what we have said against ourselves; now let us 
build up our walls and husband our resources. There is 
time enough left if only we will be done with our traitor- 
ous folly and show a solid front, and work diligently to 
prepare for a siege by respecting each other, knowing 
each other’s strength, wasting neither ammunition nor 
commissariat stores. He who is not for the public school 
is against it, and a critic within is worse than a foe with- 
out. Charity for those who do not see as we do, patience 
with the stupidly conservative, forbearance with the fanat- 
ically radical are indispensable requisites to success. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Hon. J. W. Holcombe, first assistant of the Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C., is to be congratulated upon his 
marriage to Miss Effie B. MeQuat, on Nov. 2d. 

— Mr. Charles E. Bolton, whose illustrated lectures are specially 
instructive, is down for a course of lectures at Hiram College, Pea- 
body Institute, Baltimore, and Dartmouth College. ‘ 

— Dinah Muloch Craik had a touching funeral, and was buried 
in a quiet corner of Keston church yard, near the grave of Dar- 
win. Among those present were John Morley, Sir George Grove, 
Holman Hunt, the Macmillans, and many of her Sunday-school 
children, by whom she was much beloved. 

— Cupples & Hurd have added to their publishing business a re- 
tail department, where all the ‘‘ books of the day”’ can be found. 
They have finished their ‘‘ parlors’’ in exquisite taste, making the 
interior more like a private library than a store. Their establish- 
ment is sure to become a popular resort for book lovers. 

— Mr. J. Spencer Curwen, president of the Sol-fa College, of 
London, the son of Rev. John Curwen, the originator of this won- 
derful system, has just arrived in this country, accompanied by 
Mrs. Curwen. Mr. and Mrs. Curwen are expected in Boston early 
in November, and receptions will be given for them here, Mr. 
Curwen will address the New England Publie School Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, upon Nov. 19. Mrs. Curwen will also deliver sev- 
eral lectures in this city. 

— The first meeting of Boston’s Browning Club this season was 
held in the parlors of the Brunswick, on Wednesday, the 26th 
ult. The new board of officers are Col, T. W. Higginson, presi- 
dent; Prof. W. J. Rolfe, vice-president; Miss Alice Kent Rob- 
ertson, secretary; Mr. Charles H. Ames, treasurer. The exer- 
cises were of great interest, and many literary people were pres- 
ent as members or guests. The afternoon was pronounced de- 
lightful by those in attendance. 

—Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff, of whom we spoke last week in our 
columns, is the wife of Dr. A. J. Rickoff, formerly Superintend- 
ant of Schools in Cleveland, one of the best known educators of the 
country ; and it was simply ridiculous for her to be mentioned in our 
columns as the wife of Hon. W. D. Rickoff. Our associate was 
misled by the elaborate literary reference to her in this way in the 
Boston dailies. Mrs. Rickoff, by the way, will be the last person 
in the world to claim to be the author of the Reading Charts, in 


the making of which Dr. Harris and Dr, Rickoff had a yery sub- 
stantial part, 


SPICE. 


WEDDING BELLS. 


BY 8. I, LEX. 


Those wedding bells, those wedding bells, 
What tales of woe their music tells 

To brides and grooms of long ago, 

Who stood beneath the mistletoe 

And vowed that life should always be 

A calm, unruffled, tranquil sea ; 

The honeymoon should ever shed 

Its waxing beams upon their head, 

And never set till both were dead. 

But now alas! the bride would seem 

A blushing lass of sweet sixteen. 

And oft the secret wish is made 

That ’neath her father’s roof she’d staid, 
And lived and died an old, old maid. 
Her winning smiles to frowns have grown, 
Her music to the winds hath flown ; 

Her college course improved her mind 

At first, but now ’tis hard to find 

A single trace of classic lore 

Or culture gained from learning’s store. 
She thinks ‘‘ improvement all a bore.’’ 
Her literature is ‘‘light’’ indeed ; 

The ‘* Heavier Weights”’ she will not read. 
She feeds her mind on thoughts of ‘‘ She,’’ 
And ponders long on Haggard’s ‘‘ He”? ; 
The cares of life are out of place 

When laid on brides of modern grace. 
Their tired forms would never cease 

To rest on “‘ flowery beds of ease.”’ 

The bridegroom plods his weary way 
From morn till night, and every day 
Bethinks him what this world would be 
If Cupid’s snares had left him free, 

And not deceived his youthful mind 

By promises he cannot find. 

Instead of Joy, the Lar of home, 

The Demon,—Discontent,—has come. 
And bride and m both murmur low 

* This world is all a fleeting show.”’ 


The man who is wedded to Miss Fortune it is possible may not 

be married. 

Binks had to get up with the baby the other night, and, im- 
ressed with its appropriateness for the occasion, he began to 
eclaim, 

‘“*T am thy father’s spirit, 
Doomed for a certain term to walk the night,”’ 
very effectively, probably, for he certainly struck terror into the 
heart of the baby, who roared loader than ever. 

Men who live on high places do not always have elevated views. 

Every married woman gets so accustomed to being accused of mis- 

laying any article that her husband cannot immediately put his 
hand on, that she would not be surprised, should the house be an- 
nihilated by a cyclone, to hear him ask ‘‘ What have you done 
with it ?”’ 

A “‘ camper-out,’’ who has forgotten to carry materials for strik- 

ing ® light soon becomes disenchanted with the match/ess beauties 
of nature. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Joaquin Miller is 52 years old. 

— Julian Hawthorne is 47 years old, 

— Henry James, Jr., is now 49 years old. 

— There are graduates of 44 different colleges in the Columbia 
Law School. 

— Goethe literature is soon to have an addition in the shape of 
the correspondence he carried on with Frederick Rochlitz, novelist 
and musical critic. 

— Sir John Swinburne, who is a member of the British Peace 
Association sent to this country to interview President Cleveland, is 
the uncle of Algernon Swinburne, the poet. 

— The carriage which was made especally for the use of Lafay- 
ette, daring his visit to this country in 1824, is owned in Chicago. 
It is a quaint old ark hung on big springs and wide straps. 

— Molitre, who was of very low birth, being often taken asa 
lad to the theater by his grandfather, was thus led to study the 
usages of the stage, and came to be the greatest dramatic author 
of France. 

— Among the recent graduates of the Woman's Medical College, 
in New York City, is Kin Yamei, a Chinese girl, who has taken the 
highest position in the class. She is an accomplished scholar, able 
to converse and write accurately in five languages. 

— Professor Siemering’s equestrian statue of Washington, which 
is to be the central figure of the Washington Memorial erected by 
the Pennsylvania Society of the Order of the Cincinnati, has been 
landed in Philadelphia. The group weighs twelve tons. 

— Louis T. Rebisso has been awarded the contract for the monu- 
ment of President Harrison, to be erected in Cincinnati, Ohio. Re- 
bisso is an Italian by birth; has been in Cincinnati since 1857, and 
has made a high reputation as a sculptor. He modeled the Me- 
Pherson statute in Washington. 

— Margaret Fuller when seventeen years old wrote :— 

“‘T am studying Madame de Stael, Epictetus, Milton, Racine. 
and the Castilian ballads with great delight. Ss (9... 3 I 


engrossed in reading the elder Italian poets, beginning with 
Berni, from whom I shall proceed to Palci and Politian.”” 


— The following is from an official circular recently issued by 
Count Tolstoi, Russian Minister of the Interior. Is it not charac- 
teristic of Russian oppression? ‘‘The gymnasia, high schools, 
and universities, will henceforth refuse to receive as pupils or stu- 
dents the children of domestic servants, peasants, tradesmen, petty 
shopkeepers, farmers, and others of like condition, whose progeny 
should not be raised from the circle to which they belong, and be 
thereby led, as long experience has shown, to despise their parents, 
to become discontented with their lot, and irritated against the in- 


ayitable inequalities of the existing social positions,”” 
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(OUR BOOK TABLE. 


variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of site; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


[ Owing to the present 


Dratect By Charles Follen Adams. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Price, 75 cents. 

What would the world be without ‘ Leedle Yawcob Strauss”’ ? 
What will the world be when Charles Follen Adams ceases to write 
for the comfort, luxury, and mirthfal inspiration of busy men, weary 
women, reckless boys, and aimless girls? If a man whose life was 
spent in the mercantile world could write the ‘‘ Essays of Elia,”’ 
that have delighted the world the better part of a century, and if 
another man from the mercantile world can write ‘‘ Mine Shildren,”’ 
and other poems that have made thousands upon thousands of 
people laugh until they forgot that the world had any aches and 
accidents, blunders and burdens, cares and crosses, debts and 
deaths, the clerk and the fancy goods merchant may well boast of 
their profession among the good-humored literati of the world. 


Conscious Mornernoop ; or, the Earliest Unfolding of 
the Child in the Cradle, Nursery, and Kindergarten. By Emma 
Marwedel. Boston and Chicago: Interstate Publishing Co. 

. 536. Price, $1.50. 

e have held this book for some time, and have read into it 
from various standpoints, and still we hesitate to attempt to char- 
acterize it for our readers. There can be no question about Miss 
Marwedel’s distinction as a student of kindergarten philosophy. 
She is in a position to appreciate Professor Preyer’s investigations 
regarding the development of the soul in infants. Miss Marwedel’s 
treatment of Professor Preyer’s alleged discovery that a child rea- 
sons without the use of language, and that language is an instru- 
ment, not a source, of mental activity, is such a novel contribution 
to educational literature that we make no claim to ability to pass 
judgment upon it. Professor Preyer and this American author 
claim that instruction and education should in with the new- 
born infant, even with the parents before birth. hile there is no 
question but that pre-natal influences have a decided tendency to 
mold and fashion the child, and while too much care cannot be 
taken to have all the influences exerted upon the child through the 
parents prior to birth the very best, we think it is as thoroughly 
settled as anything in the educational world is settled, that in the 
true sense no strictly educational influences can be brought to bear 
upon the child until he is six or seven weeks of age, and very little 
before he is nine months old, and that under two years, or even 
three, it is not wise to experiment much by interfering with the 
child’s native tendencies. Even with the best science and the most 
artistic parents and teachers there are nineteen dangers from mis- 
doing to one from not doing. There is very little in its conclusion 
upon which we lay much stress. We take its experiments as those 
of a specialist, who studies to endorse philosophy; and yet, with 
one or two exceptions, we have seen no recent, independent study 
of the activities of the child’s mind so full of helpful resources for 
one who has had experience sufficient to take observations for what 
they are worth, without trying to read into the special philosophies. 
We acknowledge a prejudice, which seems to have foundation, 
against magnifying into educational importance much that a child 
does before he begins to speak. When the child’s thought frames 
words, however simple, it is about as early as we can study with 
much profit mental movements. 


Har Hours with AMERICAN History (2 vols.). By 
Charles Morris. Vol. I., Colonial America; Vol. I1., Independ- 
ent America, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 8x 5}. 
Price for set, $3.00. 

Numerous as are the works on history, there has been a notice- 
able lack of such treatment of American history as the school and 
the home demands. Mr. Morris has, by previous labors shown 
himself an adept in making books to be read, enjoyed, and remem- 
bered. There has long been a call for just such a work in Amer- 
iean history as Greene did in his Short History rf the English People. 
We hardly dare affirm that Mr. Morris has done all this; but it 
certainly looks, from a single reading, as though he had ap- 
proached very closely to such a desirable end. It lacks the lit- 
erary unity of Mr. Greene’s works because it is a compilation 
of the best things ever written upon each period of American his- 
tory, woven so closely, however, by introductory paragraphs and 
injected sentences, as to give it very much the effect of a single 
authorship. These two volumes, of 200 pages each, present Amer- 
ican history entire, present all that the ordinary student or reader 
ever needs to know of American history, give with rare skill and 
much discretion the records or analyses of wars, the significance of 
battles, the influence of differing political issues, the effect of liter- 
ary awakenings, the development of industries, and modification of 
sentiment. Its half-hour arrangement adapts it to the special needs 
of supplementary reading, and in no wise lessens its value for the 
home and greatly increases its value to the student who wishes to 
read to remember. The mechanical execution of the book is ex- 


ceptionally good. . 


PracticAL Lessons IN THE UsE oF ENGLISH. 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 116 pp., 7x 
The appetite for new and improved la: lessons is insatiable. 

We venture the propheey that no book published this season will be 

more eagerly sought than this; first, because every progressive 

teacher needs a and helpful in this direction, and this 
book is not only fresh, but every page reveals the improved char- 
acter of language work, so that open it where you will there is 
something to catch the eye and arrest the attention of a wide-awake 
teacher. It would be difficult to imagine a book more thoroughly 
sensible while still loyal to modern ideas. ere are many simple, 
helpfal hints in dealing with language work for little children ; for 
instance, a page is devoted to exercises that can be developed out of 

“* Uncle and Aunt,’’ another out of “‘Mr. and Mrs.’’; a chapter 

on the ‘* Days of the Week ’’ ; a short chapter on ‘‘ Has and Have”’ ; 

another on ‘‘ Words to Use with You.’ The lesson on the 

‘* Names of the Months”’ is good, especially such little suggestions 

as these: ‘‘ May is never abbreviated ; it is better not to abbreviate 

in writing March, April, June, and July.’? It arrests the attention 
to find a lesson on ‘‘ Names that Mean More than One,’”’ and on 

Words that Describe,’’ on Words that Point Ont,’’ ‘‘ Words 

that Assert,’’ ‘*‘ Words that Show When,’’ and ‘‘ Words that 

Show How.”’ 


For 
ri Mary F. Hyde. Boston: 


AMERICAN AUTHORS AND THEIR BIRTHDAYS. 
and Suggestions for the Celebration of the Birthdays of Anthors, 
with a Record of Four Years’ Work in the Study of American 
Authors. By Alfred S. Roe. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. 634x4%4. Price, paper, 15 cents. 

_ Alfred S. Roe, in a very unpretentious manner, has done Amer- 

ican literature, literary biography, the greatest service through the 


— 


= 


ublic schools that has yet come under our notice. We know of 
= way to describe the book. It costs but 15 cents, anyway, _"" 
yet there is a collection of the materials for the life sketch oO 
the eleven most distinguished American authors; it gives an inval- 
unable chronological list in the life of each ; it then gives peg 
dented programs for the celebration of birthdays. These are fol- 
lowed by an essay on ‘‘ The Study of Authors, with special refer- 
ence to the author’s experiences in his own school. ow else can 
so much be done toward giving boys and girls an appreciative taste 
for good literature? We can hardly conceive of a teacher in that 
condition of economy in which she can afford to save the 15 cents 
which this book costs. 

First Steps in Number, Ex- 
M. Peck, A.M., 
New 


Our New ARITHMETIC. 
tending over a Period of Four Years. By Wm. M. P 
Assisted by Mary S. Warlow and Harriette K. Williams. 
York: A Lovell & Co. 132 pp., 74x5. Price, 30 cents. — 
There is so little unity in the gradation of schools in America 
that it requires a good deal of tact and some courage to decide what 
is peculiarly adapted to each grade. Mr. Peck has both, and has 
done it in such a way there would seem to be little chance for 
serious difference of opinion as to his classification. The first year 
teaches all facts in numbers to ten: (a) By means of objects; (>) 
By language lessons; (c) By technical terms, ideas first, then 
words, then signs; (d) Teach each number by the senses, —sight 
and touch; (e) Teach numbers, not figures. To be known at sight : 
(1) The number itself; (2) Every combination of two parts ; (3) 
Every separation. To be made and seen readily: (a) All combi- 
nations of more than two numbers that make the number; (+) All 
separations ; (c) Fractional parts; (d@) Comparison of the number 
with previous numbers; (¢) Associate numbers with oral signs; ( 
Associate numbers with written signs: (g) Pupils to make exam- 
ples and use slates; (h) Teach the writing of three figures. Second 
year: Teach all facts in numbers to twenty. Third year: Reason- 
ing in numbers to one hundred. Fourth year: Reasoning in num- 
bers. We have given the outline simply of the first year. The 
book has abundance of problems for each year. It also has many 
hints to teachers. We have gone to the expense of making a cut 
illustrative of one of the hints to teachers. The circles to be in 
colored crayon ; figures in white crayon. 


Boston Scuvot KircHen TextTBoox. Lessons in Cook- 
ing for the Use of Classes in Public and Industrial Schools. By 
Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 237, 744 
x5. Price, $1.00. 

It has come at last! the pioneer of the army that is to follow. 
Whether or not cooking will be introduced into the public school 
system no one knows. ‘Those who are sure they know, testify more 
to their zeal than their knowledge. But it seems reasonable to 
affirm that every city will sooner or later have, in connection with 
its school system, and supported either at public expense or by 
benevolent contributions, schools in which the art of cooking can be 
learned by those who wish. Thus far the public is indebted mainly 
to the philanthropy, benevolence, and good sense of Mrs. Mary Hem- 
enway for efforts in this direction. The future of the cooking school 
will depend largely upon the textbook and its ability to teach 
teachers this art. It is refreshing to have a textbook on a subject 
which has never before been thus treated. Traditions have no 
tyranny in such a case. This book is a model; it teaches just how 
to te done, and shows why things are to be done as they 
are to be. 


Exercises IN Syntax. By A. C. Bugbee. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 87 pp., 64x 434. 

Teachers are well-nigh as anxious for exercises in English syntax 
as they were before the crusade against the teaching of that sub- 
ject. It would be difficult to desire the work essayed better done 
than in this monograph. It aids the teacher in all of the standard 
work of the class; it suggests scores of things that the teacher won- 
ders why he has not tried for himself. America is to be congratu- 
lated upon having such an array of ingenious men in the school- 
room, and publishers, like Mr. Dandoen, who know how to find 
them and how to use them. 


JACK THE FisHeRMAN. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
a Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 59 pp., 8x6}. Price, 50 
cents. 

This little story, written in the author’s most pathetic vein, can- 
not fail of making a powerful and lasting impression upon the 
reader, and asa picture of the desolation wrought by intemperance 
has never been surpassed. Miss Phelps’ genius for portraying the 
tragic and pathetic in life has reached its climax in this her last 
work, which in the hands of earnest temperance workers will be a 
power for good. The illustrations, twenty-three in number, add 
much to the attractiveness of the book, and the artistic binding, in 
auch perfect harmony with the story, is a credit to the publishers. 


Jack Hat; or, The School Days of an American Boy. 
By Robert Grant. [Illustrated by F. G. Attwood. Boston: 
Jordan, Marsh, & Co. 394 pp., 7 xb. 

This dry goods firm has captured the most successful book of the 
season in its way, and an author of no mean repute. Barnum 
would give a premium for the boy who is not carried away by this 
everyday story of school life. The author knows how to play ball 
in print, and every genuine boy will respect him for that. He 


knows how to be a rogue too, just enough to please a boy; and he 

knows enough not to moralize, but allows the morals to emphasize 

themselves in the recital of facts. 

Worps Correct.y Spoken. By Elery M. Avery, Ph.D. 
Cleveland, Ohio: The Burrows Brothers Co. Cloth, stamped in 
black and gold, pp. 56, 5x3!4. Price, by mail, 15 cents. 

When a man succeeds in doing a great thing in brief space, at a 
low price, he places the busy teachers with small salaries under 
lasting obligations tohim. This Dr. Avery hasdone. The expense 
is a mere trifle, the subject is most important, the style of treat- 
ment is clear, unique, entertaining. e art of putting things 
rarely reaches the perfection it has attained in this author, who 
says a thing in such a way as to make it practically unforgetable, 
as when he says, “ It is requisite that exquisite be accented on the 
first syllable, like perquisite.’’ 


Amone Funk & Wagnall’s (New York) late publi- 
cations is Letters from Heaven, translated from the fourth German 
edition ; price, $1.00. 


Dopp, Mzap, & Company, New York, have just issued 
Stories of the Magicians, by the Rey. Alfred J. Church, M.A. ; 
price, $1.50, 


Roserts BrorueErs, Boston, issue South County Neigh- 
bors ($1.00), which does for Rhode Island very much what Cape 
Cod Folks did for Plymouth County, It is sure to be read, and can 
but be enjoyed. 


Harper & Broruers issue (94x 7), in most attractive 
form, thoroaghly illustrated, An Unknown Country, by the author 
of ‘* John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ 


Hoveuton, Mirrxin, & Co.’s principal holiday book for 
this year will be Mr. Lowell’s poem, The Vision of Sir Laun/fal. 
It will contain a new portrait of Mr. Lowell, and illustrations by 
several of the most eminent of American artists. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Boston, announce, among their 
beautiful holiday books, The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
revised, corrected, and edited by Wm. J. Rolfe: Juan and Juanita, 
by Frances Courtenay Baylor; Geraldine, beautifully illustrated ; 
and A Flock of Girls, by Nora Perry. 


Or all the dainty novelties which the holiday season 
brings with it, Favorite Sonnets seems specially appropriate for 
teachers and students. It consists of seven of the chwicest sonnets 
in the English language, selected by Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould, 
—well known to our readers,—and preluded by an appreciative 
sonnet of her own. 


Tue Messrs. Scribner have arranged for the publication 
in America of Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ Essays ’’ in two volumes, 
shortly to be brought out in Great Britain. The first volume will 
contain the collection originally published under the title, Virgini- 
bus Puerisque, which has been for some time out of print; the 
second, a number of personal and literary papers, some new and 
some collected from various quarters. 


Tuomas Y. Crowe. & Co., New York, present Nathan 
Haskell Dole’s translation of The Invaders and Other Stories, by 
Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. This volume will be more acceptable to 
the average reader than any of Tolstoi’s translations that have been 
given the public, because the selections are short, direct, complete ; 
so that the reader can, in a comparatively brief time, get an idea 
of his style, country, and times. We have spoken in high admi- 
ration of these translations at other times. 


Mr. CARLETON CoFFIn, the author of “The 
Story of Liberty,’’ ‘‘The Boys of ’76,’’ and other works which 
have been effective in creating a taste among young people for his- 
torical reading, has begun the preparation of a series of books 
giving a history of the late civil war. The first of these, entitled 
The Drum-Beat of the Nation, will be published immediately ‘by 
Harper & Brothers. The same firm will soon issue Col. G. W. 
Williams’ History of the Negro Troops in the War of the Rebellion. 


Tue October Number (No. 29) of the “ Riverside Lit- 
erature Series’’ (published monthly, at 15 cents a number, by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston) contains Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Little Daffydowndilly,’’ ‘‘ Little Annie’s Ramble,’’ ‘‘ The Snow 
Image,’’ *‘ A Rill from the Town Pamp,’’ and ‘‘ David Swan,’’ 
together with a simple and interesting sketch of Hawthorne’s life. 
These stories are the simplest, and at the same time among the 
most beautiful, that Hawthorne wrote. This number of the *' Riv- 
erside Literature Series ’’ is intended as an easy Fourth Reader. 


Miss Frances C. SPARHAWK has written, and Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, have published (30 cents) Miss West’s Cluss in 
Geography, which covers, in nineteen lessons, the whole subject of 
Geography for little people in a way as entertaining as it is profita- 
ble. Miss Sparhawk has a genius for this primary, or even sub- 
primary work, especially in phy. There is directness in her 
treatment, a fascination in her style, combined with an instinct for 
saying the right thing and the right thing only at every point. 
She has made this work semi-conversational, with a flavor of the 
dialogue. It is one of the books that ought to be on every primary 
teacher’s desk, and it is written in a way to make admirable sup- 
plementary reading for little people. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Alden’s Manifold Encyclopedia of Knowled guage : 
Price, conte. ow York Sohn B. Alden. 
en Portraits 0 erary Women by Themselves and Oth ; 
edited by Helen Gray Cone and Jeannette L. Gilder; fs ig a 
Endymion and Other Poems; by John Keats; price, 10 cents.—The 
World’s Workers: Mrs. Somerville and Mary Carpenter, by Phillis 
Browne; The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, by Henry Frith; Thomas 
A. Edison and Samuel F. B. Morse, by Van Buren Denslow, LL.D. 
and Jane Marsh Parker; Sarah Robinson, Agnes Weston, Mrs. 
Meredith, by E. M. Tomkinson; price of each, 50 cents. New York: 
& ane in vy pan & Lauriat. 
ries of our Country; compiled and arranged by James Johonnot. 
——Elementary Psycho and Edueation ; win, 
York: App ne Co. eation; by Joseph Bald New 
ock of Girls and their Friends; Nora Perry; , $1.50.— 
Geraldine (Illustrated) ; price, and hy 
Courtenay Baylor; pace $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
ogg econ of Froebel; price, 30 cents. New York: E. L. Kel- 
ictorian Poets; by Edmund Clarence man ; Bos- ~ 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin. & Co. 


Thistle-Drift; by John V. 
Fred A. Stokes: y : ance Cheney; price, $1.00. New York: 
toried Holidays; by E. S. Brooke; price, $1.50.——Ringing Ballads; 
by Rosa Hartwic Thorpe; rice, $2 00.—In Pursuit of me heey 
by Mrs. Aline Delano; price, 75 cents. 


Count Leo Tolstoy; transl 

airy Legends of the French Provinces; translated . M. Carey ; 
price, $1.25. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. ——— As 


Classics for Children: A Primer; by Stickney; price, 25 cents.—— — 
Graded! German“ Lessons; by Wm.’ senbach; revised by Wn. Cc, 


Collar ;‘price,_ $1.30, Boston: Ginn & 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


Woman’s TuRN At CONVENTIONS FOR ADVANCEMENT, 
CHRISTIAN WoRK, AND A LABOR ORGANIZATION. 
“Youne CHARLES” Dickens’ First READING. 

Mr. BeecuEerR’s TREASURES TO BE SOLD. 

MONEY FOR SCHOOLS FoR 1888, 

(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.) 


New York, Ocr. 28, 1887, 

Now the women are holding conventions. Three this week! In 
the cosy hall of the ‘‘ Young Women’s’’ Building the solemn session 
of the ninth international biennial conference of the Women’s 
Christian Associations has been in progress since Monday, with a 
full attendance ; reports on the various associations and the reading 
of some papers of great interest and importance, especially to 
young women and those interested in their welfare. eye Hg 
tendent of the Philadelphia Young Women’s Christian Association 
spoke with much wisdom, on the needs of recreation for workin 
girls. She showed, also, a kindly, helpful sympathy for the tired 
girls, who for the wantof means and good taste, one or both, often 
take up with low and demoralizing ways of getting their few 
brief hours of ‘‘ fun’’ after the day’s work is over. She pointed 
out that something better, but quite as attractive, must be provided 
to displace these amusements. She strongly advocates connecting 
gymnasiums for women with the associations. ‘‘ It isthe wearied 
body,’’ she said, ‘‘ with fretted, quivering nerve and aching sinew, 
that makes the girl so worn and wretched, and drives her into the 
street for change of any sort when her day’s work is over.”’ 

* * 

While the “‘ Young Women’s”’ interests have been under such 
eareful consideration in 15th street, at 6th avenue and 23d street 
the Association for the Advancement of Women has begun its 
three days’ Con , and is now holding the most important wo- 
man’s meeting that New York has ever had. It is their fifteenth 
annual meeting. Sorosis, always charmingly hospitable to women 
worthy its honor, is host or hostess, on this occasion, and has given 
the pretty, womanly touch to everything. 

* 

In quite a different part of the town, viz., Pythagoras Hall in 
Canal street, another series of women’s meetings was begun last 
night. This is a labor movement. The meeting was called for 
women and girls who work for a living, and the object is to begin 
a series of eight meetings for women alone, to talk over plans for or- 
ganizing for their own improvement and protection, that they may 
gain the same consideration from their employers and factory own- 
ers that men are able to demand. One of the principal speakers 
was Miss Ida M. Van Etten, whose lectures on women, last winter, 
before most fashionable audiences at Madison Square Theater, 
have quite identified her as a champion of her sex. Mary C. An- 
drews and Mary McGinley are prominently connected with this 
movement, and it is thought that the meetings will result in some 
important step in righting the present systematic injustices to women 
wage workers. 


The season of lectures, exhibits, and concerts has opened. 
Charles Dickens was introduced to his first American audience last 
evening by our felicitious Chauncy Depew at Chickering Hall. It 
was a large, enthusiastic audience, made up of more representative 
people than are usually seen anywhere in one evening; and many 
of those who listened to ‘‘ Young Charles,’’—who is now a middle- 

man, by the way,—in ‘‘ Dr. Marigold’’ and the trial scene 
from ‘‘ Pickwick,”’ still have a vivid recollection of their celebrated 
author in the same selections. Mr. Dickens much resembles his 
father in personal appearance, and he gives these readings as 
Dickens himself used to give them; but the general feeling last 
evening was quite one of satisfaction in the son, and an appreciation 
of him for his own sake. It was felt that the reader showed merit 
of no mean sort as an elocutionist, and that he is like his father not 
as a copyist, but as a thoroughly sympathetic and appreciative in- 
terpreter of his work. To those who have never heard the father, 
it is a compensation to hear the son; to Dickens’ old admirers it is 
a happy renewal of the past,—“‘ an illusion,”’ says one of the press 
critics, ‘‘that an old and happy time had come back, and with it 
the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice that is still.’’ 

* 

The paintings and engravings, with many other ‘‘ household 
gods ’’ of Mr. Beecher are now on exhibition at the rooms of the 
American Art Association, previous to sale. The paintings, for the 
most part, are indifferent ; the engravings fine, but not often rare ; 
the books good and numerous, but not much for the bibliologist ; 
and the rugs and bric-a-brac painfully remindful of the lovable 
man who was always being presented with the best his admirers 
could command. 


The Board of Estimate and Apportionment began on the School 
Commissioner's Badget yesterday. Mayor Hewitt objected right 
and left, and, where the law did not uphold the demands of the 
school men, the apportionment often fell below the estimate. Our 


worthy mayor would have had the teachers’ salaries reduced if he 
could, and he did have the janitors’ cut down $6,000, which makes 
them just that much less than they were last year. He held the 
floor some time, also, in considering the $76,290 asked for the Nor- 
mal College, saying that, according to his view, the city is not 
called upon to furnish the higher education afforded by the normal 
and city colleges. ‘‘ This work should be done by private means,”’ 
he said. But the law is such that about all of the estimate had to 
be apportioned; $1,000 only was deducted. He denounced the 
”? with which the evening high schools are conducted, 
though he favors having these schools in every ward of the city. 
The $41,000 for salaries for board officers and clerks was passed, 
but the mayor came down strong when Mr. Debevoise asked to 
have his salary raised to $6,000. It was finally decided, however, 
to inerease the pay of this faithful Superintendent of School Build- 
ings to $5,000. Instead of the $171,000 asked for school books 
and supplies, $160,000 was granted, which is $1,000 more than the 
Board had last year. Only a beginning was made on the estimate 
for sites and new buildings, but the one apportionment that was 
made was $5,000 less than was asked. 
* * * 


With this year, twenty-four out of our one hundred and nine 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Pueblo, 

COLORADO.—Reeently we spent a pleasant half day with D. T. 
J. Stone, the accomplished principal of the Grand Junction School. 
“ Highly gratified with our work,’’ was his prompt response to our 
interrogatory. Nine grades are now represented in the four well- 
filled rooms. Miss Bessie H. Forwell is one of the Crand Junction 
teachers. She is a graduate of the normal school at Ypsilanti, 
Mich. As is to be expected she is doing fine work, and her praises 
are heard from all, 

Dr. Breen is the superintendent of the Indian School at Grand 
Junction, the gentleman to whom the place was tendered having 
declined to accept. There are thirty pupils in attendance, mainly 
of the Piute tribe. Professor Mooney is the teacher, and Mrs. 
Mooney is the assistant. A farm is cultivated, thus giving the 
little ‘* Lo’s’’ an industrial training. 

The third annual session of the Delta County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation was held Oct. 13 to 15 in Delta. Thirty-five teachers were 
in attendance. This is a large number for a county that five years 
ago was a portion of the Ute reservation. State Superintendent 
Cornell and the writer gave the evening lectures. 

One of the able workers of Colorado has removed to California, 
—County Supt. Amos Bixby, of Boulder County. ; 

Supt. J. B. McGinty, of Delta County, has made a fine record. 
Rarely does one find such cordial respect and support as he has 
gained by his administration. 

P. M. Condit is the principal of the Delta School. He has three 
assistants who have the reputation of doing good work in their de- 
partments. Mr. Condit is an earnest teacher and wide awake in 
= er movements. The nucleus of a school library has been 
ormed. 

J. H. Condit, who is at the head of the Ouray School, is an Iowa 
man, Ouray is a rich mining camp that will soon have rail- 
road connection with the outside world. Her educational boom is 
now well started by Mr. Condit. 

Nine microscopes have been ordered of the Becks, through 
Walmsley & Co., Philadelphia, for the new laboratory of the South 
Pueblo High School. An elegant room has been fitted up for a 
laboratory and wil] be liberally furnished with apparatus. R. W. 
Corwin, M. D., of Cornell University, will have charge of the 
course in microscopy. 


DAKOTA. — The Presbyterian College at Jamestown opened 
recently, under the care of Rev. Professor Crowe. A four-story 
stone building, 100 x 40 feet, has been finished at a cost of $20,000, 


State Editor, GkO. E, KNEPPER, Peoria. 
ILLINOIs.—P. C. Clendenen, superintendent of the Cairo City 
schools takes the ‘‘ pennant’’ for institute work in Illinois. He 
began work June 27 and closed Sept. 22, having worked in seven 
counties ten weeks, besides spending one week in the examination 
of papers for state certificate. 

The Cairo schools are in an unusually flourishing condition, 
more pupils than room. The board have purchased two new 
school sites upon which will be erected, during this year, two new 
buildings, one of four rooms and one of eight. Good for ‘‘ Egypt.”’ 
Separate schools are maintained for the colored pupils of Cairo. 
In these schools over 600 are enrolled, and colored teachers are 
employed. -W. E. McEwen is principal of the Sumner School. 
Superintendent Steele, of Galesburg, has at last concluded that 
it is not good for man to be alone. e was a long time coming to 
this decision, but on Thursday, Oct. 20, at Chicago, he joined 
the noble army of benedicts. Who the fair one is we have not 
learned, but we know that the teachers of Lllinois will, with one 
accord, wish the happy couple along and prosperous life. Supt. 
N. C. Dougherty, of Peoria, will conduct the next city institute in 
Galesburg, while Superintendent Steele is away enjoying his honey- 
moon. 

State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

IowA.—County Supt. H. J. Gabel, of Carroll County, died re- 
cently of typhoid fever. This takes from the ranks one of Iowa's 
substantial and active young educators. 
Supt. J. C. Hisey, of Marshall County, has the sympathy of the 
profession of the state in the sore bereavement that came to him 
in the sudden death of his wife, Oct. 14. It is but a year ago 
their marriage bells were ringing. 

Supt. J. F. Lavender, of Rockwell, Calhoun County, has been 
highly favored (1) by a handsome gift from the teachers, (2) by 
an almost unanimous renomination, and (3) by theadvent, Sept. 23, 
of a son. 

Prin. O. F. Emerson, of the Preparatory Department of Iowa 
College, lectures, Nov. 30, at Seranton, before the Green County 
Teachers’ Association ; subject ‘‘ Epochs in Education.” 

The November Normal Monthly, of Dubuque, contains a complete 
educational directory of the state. 

Dr. S. N. Fellows has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Waterloo. That people is assured 
of good sermons. 

Sapt. H. W. Sawyer, the Democratic nominee for state super- 
intendent is stumping the northwestern part of the state, with a 
list of a dozen appointments. 

Mr. J. C. F. Harrington, State University, class ’87, is the new 
principal at Dow City, Crawford County. : 

Miss Julia Scofield, principal of the Fairfield schools, is presi- 
dent of the Jefferson County Teachers’ Association. 

The State University starts out upon its first year under the 
presidency of Dr. Charles A. Schaeffer, with favorable prospects. 
It has six departments; viz., Academic, Law, Medical, Homeo- 
pathic Medical, Dental, and Pharmaceutical, with good equip- 
ments. 

Coe College, at Cedar Rapids, has a new president in the person 
of Rev. James Marshall, of New York State, and a graduate of 
Yale. ‘ 

At the close of the Story County Normal, Superintendent and 
Mrs. O. O. Roe, were presented by the members of the graduating 
class witb a fine chamber set. 

The senior class in the Oskaloosa High School numbers 36. 

Miss Nannie Torrence, the popular superintendent of Keokuk 
Ccunty, after attending the National Educational meeting in Chi- 
cago, retarned for only a few days rest at home, and then went on 
to Chautauqua, where she received her diploma for ha com- 
pleted the four years’ course. She is now taking the lowa each- 
ers’ Reading Course. ‘ 

The State Normal School has begun its second year under Prin. 
H. H. Seerley, with the largest enrollment in the history of the 
institution. 

Supt. O. J. Laylender, of Brooklyn, has been made an A.B. by 
the Wooster (Ohio) University. It is an honorable title, worthily 


ward trustees will go out of office, and wires are already being laid | hestowed 


strong and deep by the local politicians, who want the vacant 
for the sake of the growing out of ~ 
of sites, the putting up of new buildings, repairs, an e like. 

= are vn of ‘the ttle wheels of the great ne but they 


** go wou ” just the same. . . Ss, 


Prof. W. M. Wilcox has returned to the school work as superin- 
tendent of the Mason city schools. He was one of Iowa’s strong 
men ten and fifteen years ago, and all will be pleased to weleome 


i k to the ranks. : 
inthe Graded Normal Institate was adopted in Story and Marion 


Counties this summer, with excellent results. This system prevails 
in Iowa Normal Institutes. Wherever adopted the report has 
shown an increased interest and attendance. 

Sunday-school workers and farmers in Iowa have adopted the 
summer normal institute plan of giving instruction and providing 
means of study in their respective departments of work. 

The Schoolmasters’ Round Table of Eastern Central Iowa, held 
& very interesting, instructive, and practical meeting at Marshall- 
town, Oct. 13 and 14. The program presented for discussion sey- 
eral topics on (1) the high school, (2) graded work, (3) general 
management, and assigned the afternoon of Friday to visiting the 
city schools under the efficient management of Supt. C. P. Rogers. 

The alumni of the State University have arranged to issue annu- 
ally an Alumni Register, giving in alphabetical order and by states 
the names of the members, together with their location and occu- 
pation. 

The feature of school exhibits at the county fairs is growing in 
popularity. In several counties the work of the pupils in district 
and city schools is awarded a premium, prize, or diploma. Better 
work is the result. 

State Editer, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 
NEBRASKA.—The report of Hastings College to the Presbyte- 
rian Synod, held at Lincoln, Oct. 16, shows a rapid growth. The 
enrollment last year was 190; this year, at the present time, more 
than 200 are in attendance, representing six states, and forty coun- 
ties in Nebraska. 

Rey. M. F. Carey has purchased, from the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the school property formerly known as Nebraska College, 
and, at a considerable cost, intends soon to open a first-class school. 

The requests made by the trustees of the new Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, namely, that the Bishop appoint Rev. C. F. Creighton. 
D.D., as Chancellor, and Rev, T. b Lemon, D.D., as educational 
agent, were endorsed; $2.500 were apportioned to the various 
charges to be raised for York College, and Rev. H. Burch ap- 
pointed field agent. 

New Jersky.—J. Henry Holme has been reappointed superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Salem County. 

The Legislature in behalf of the labor interests passed enact- 
ments last winter authorizing the factory inspectors to prevent chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age from serving in 6 edn This 
measure is being well enforced with good results. 

A daughter of Rey. T. DeWitt Talmage is attending a seminary 
in Monmouth County. 

The opposition to Barnes’ History among some Newark G. A. R. 
men has been remarkable. A few men refused at the recent elec- 
tion to vote for certain commissioners until they promised to cease 
advocating the introduction of the book. It is claimed that the op- 
ponents of the book have not carefully examined it and are igno- 
rant of the fact that its author, now deceased, was J. Dorman 
Steele, Ph. D., a Union officer in the civil conflict. 

Joseph E. Haynes, a veteran school teacher, has been reélected 
mayor of Newark, 


New York.—Mr. W. C. Wickes still continues in the prinei- 
palship of the Watertown High School, at a salary of $1,800, 
teaching classics and civil government. Mr. H. M. Hill teaches 
natural sciences and mathematics in the same school, salary $1,000, 
and these gentlemen have the codperation of six female teachers in 
the work of the school. The superintendent’s report for the year 
ending July 1, 1887, states that the receipts for the entire public 
school system of the city of Watertown amounted to $35,265.67 for 
the year. The graduating class was the largest in the history of 
the school, and numbered thirty-one. 

E, E. Ashley, formerly superintendent of schools at Waterford, 
succeeds L. R. Hunt at Little Falls. Principal Hunt becomes 
principal of the Troy High School. C. N. Cobb is the new super- 
intendent at Waterford. 

W. R. Prentice is the new principal at Hornellsville. 

Mrs. Livia Guernsey Griffin, wife of the Rev. Dr. Wm. Griffin 
of West Troy, recently gave $5,000 to the seminary at Cazenovia, 
in which she was once a teacher. 

Professor Perry, a graduate of Tufts College, Massachusette, 
goes to Canton as principal and superintendent, where he has about 
500 children under his care. 

In the Ogdensburgh schools Prof. Barney Whitney is retained as 
superintendent of city schools, and J. E. Cheetham takes the posi- 
tion of principal in the academy. 

The schools of Gouverneur have experienced a radical change this 
year. The seminary and various district schools have united, and a 
Union Free School has been established. St. Lawrence University 
is located at this place. Last year $50,000 was raised for the 
schools, and an effort is being made to obtain as much more this 
year. The freshman class is very large this year. 

State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

On10.—The winter term of Muskingum College will open Nov, 
22. Pres. J. D. Irons is infusing new life into this institution. 

Prof. B. Q. Lee, for several years the leading colored teacher of 
Belmont County, is at present teaching in Chattanooga, Tenn. — 

W. R. Malone, last year principal of the Barnesville High 
Schools, now has charge of the schools of Hauging Rock. 

Supt. George Hancher, of the Batesville schools, was lately mar- 
ried to Miss Florence E. Atkinson of the same place. 

Miss Anna Wallace, of the Kimbolton schools, a cultured and 
skillful teacher, died very recently. ; 

W. R. Scott, late superintendent of the schools of Washington, is 
now a clergyman at Belmont. He will, as heretofore, have charge 
of the mathematical department of the Ohio Teacher. 

Supt. J. C. Bethel has issued the first and second numbers of the 
School Messenger, a bright, spicy paper. 

Chas. 5. aly principal of the Cadiz High School, has poral 
his position to accept the principalship of the fifth ward school 
Columbus. Mr. Barrettis one of the able and progressive teachers 
of the state. 

The Cleveland Board of Education is considering the question of 
pensioning teachers who have been in the schools for twenty con- 


ti ars. 
teachers have completed the four years’ course 


Mliploma awarded by the Ohio Teachers’ Association. 
of the ‘‘ Township System.”’ ‘elt. 
The Butler rg Teachers’ Association held a session at Ham- 
ilton on the 22 ult. W. P. Cope, principal of the Hamilton of 
School, delivered the inaugural address, and Supt. Alston Ellis 
also delivered a scholarly address. . 
Walter M. Grafton is the author of an able article in the Wooster 
Collegian on ‘‘ The Industrial Conflict.” 
The Young Women’s Christian Associations of Ohio held their 
fourth annual convention at Tiffin, Sept. 23-25. Thirty-one del- 
egates were present, representing eleven colleges and normal 
schools. Miss Hott of Otterbein University is president. ; 
J. S. Martin, a recent graduate of Wooster, has taken editorial 


charge of The Sun, published at Fredericksburgh. 


be 


of the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Course, and have received the . 
Active work will be done this winter in the Legislature in favor 
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NORTHWEST KANSAS ASSOCIATION. | 
OsBORNE CITY, KANS., NOVEMBER 24-26, ee 
: R. W. Turner, Topeka, president; J. M. Cox, 
: M.&. Ald r, onvale, tr " 
ee Committes O. Smith, Clyde; F. W. Hiddle- 
son, Downs; J A. Kice, Smith Center. 

THURSDAY EVEXING, NOVEMBER 24. 

of welcome, Supt 

1 to order; invocation; ress 

eT Robinson, Usborne ; response, Supt. T. W. Roach, 


Soncordia. 
Oedaress, Supt. A. P. Warrington, Minneapolis 


lis. 
Reunion; evrollment of members; assignment of del-. 


eRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 25. 
Literary Societies He ur 
Glen Elder; Wm. Acker, n. 
2. “Classification of Country Schools” — paper, Supt. 
Frances Millard, Smith County; discussion, Supt. J. H. 

. Phillips County. 

The Prog ve Cc. E. Harvey, 
Mitchell County; discussion, Miss Millie Livermore, 

Cedarville. 


Section “ B.” 
“ Discipline” — J. W. N. Whitecotton 
2, Schon! Metre, Plainville. 


ie. . Moshier, Kirwin; discussion, D. F. Hoover, 
Boncordia 


“ self Culture” — paper, Jno. Kelley, Jewell City; dis- 
cussion, C. E. Andrews, Alton. 
FRIDAY AFT .2NOON, NOVEMBER 25. 
Union Session. 
1. “Reading, and How to Teach It”—paper, F. C. Per- 
kina, Concordia; Supt, F. H. Clark, Beloit. 
2. Mental Science as Applied to Teaching ”— Prof. 
Sutter, Stockton; discussion, J. A. Rice, Smith Center. 
FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25. 
Lecture — Supt. Geo. W. Winans, Junction City. 
SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 26. 
ection A.” 
1. “Primary Arithmetic” — paper, Geo. B. Mechem, 
. * Mo raining —paper, D. G. 
Qapansten. Miss Olds, Mervin, Rev: E. H. Fleisher, Burr 


Oak. 

. “The Overloaded Course of Study ”’— paper, T. A. 
Sawhill, Concordia; discussion, D. W. DeLay, COawker 
City. 


Discipline of Supt. J. H. Simmons 
ne udy Supt. J. H. 
Norton County; discussion, Supt. Mattie Worcester, Gra- 
County. 

a Sup lementary School Work” — paper, Mise Belle 
Whisler, Wakeoney: discussion, A. Bailey, Burr Oak. 

3. How Shall a Teacher Sustain Himself?” — 
Geo. W. Reeder, Kepublic City; discussion, ©. ;O. Smith, 
Clyde. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 26. 
Union Session. 

1, Election of officers. 

2. Vid and new business. 

3. “ Drawing "pole D. F. Shearer, Gaylord; discus- 
sion, Miss Nora Pollard. Scandia. 

4. Installation of officers, mental gymnastics, etc. 

6. Adjournment. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— Of 128 pupils registered in four schools in 
one section of Manchester, only 25 are at present 
in school, on account of the prevalence of diph- 


— Prin. A. S. Annis, of the Peterboro High 
School, has just received a call to the pastorate of 
the First Congregational Church, at Howard, 


— Thirty-nine pupils are attending McGaw In- 
stitute, at ‘a Ferry. 

— Nearly 500 teachers were in attendance upon 
the exercises of the 34th annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association at Nashua,—a larger 
number than ever attended before. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The N. E. Association of School Superin- 
tendents will hold a meeting, Nov. 4, in the rooms 
of the School Committee, Mason street, Boston, 

— Prof. J. Y. Bergen has resigned his position 
as principal of the Peabody High School to accept 
acall to the Boston Latin School. This is the 
third time a principal of the Peabody School has 
taken a position in the Boston Latin School. 

+ Mr. Frederick Rindge, of San Francisco, a 
son of Hon. Samuel B. Rindge, the gréat bene- 
factor of Cambridge, has, on certain conditions, 
which it is believed will prove acceptable, offered 
the city of Cambridge a new high school site and 
building. 

— President Seelye of Amherst last week ex- 
pelled a junior for instigating a rush between the 
sophomores and freshmen. 

— The annual meeting of the New England 
Normal School Teachers’ Association was held 
last week in the rooms of the Boston School Com- 
mittee, President E H. Russell in thechair. The 
following named officers were elected: Pres., E. 
Conant, Randolph, Vt.; Vice-Pres., Mr. Wilson, 
Providence; Sec., Miss Amelia Davis, Framing- 
ham. Dr. Rounds of Plymouth, N. H., Mr. 
Conant of Randolph, Vt., Mr. Campbell of 
Johnson, Vt., Dr. Hagar of Salem, Larkin 
Dunton of Boston, and Mr. Boyden of Bridge- 


— Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, of Reading, Pa. ,sne~ 
ceeds Supt. A. P. Stone, of Worcester, who has 
resigned; and Mr. Edwin A. Cox, one of Boston's 
music teachers, takes the position of the late N. 
M. Thompson. 

The graduates of the normal school, Boston, 
held a thoroughly enjoyable reunion last Saturday, 
a large number of the graduates of every class 
formed since the organization of the school being 
present. The exercises, which opened at 4 o’ clock 
with President Danton in the chair, were of a lit- 
erary character and very creditable to the authors. 
The officers for the ensuing year are: Pres., Dr. 
Larkin Dunton; Vice-Pres., Miss Anna B. Bad- 
lam; Sec., Miss Maria Keith; Treas., Miss Alice 
M. May: 

CONNECTICUT, 

— The New Britain School Board have unan- 
imously re-elected John N. Bartlett as super- 
intendent, although at the same meeting there was 
a deadlock on every other matter brought forward 
for their consideration. 

Norwich.—Lessons in Temperance Physiology, 
required by the Connecticut state Jaw, are given 
weekly in the schools of the Central District by 
Miss Clara Bebrisch, who was special teacher in 
science, arithmetic, and local geography during 
the past year. The Central District Teachers’ 
Reading Union re-organized Oct. 24. Supt. N iL. 
Bishop was re-appointed president, and Miss E. A. 
Fanning, secretary. The circle begins the year 
with a membership of 22, and is to hold weekly 
meetings, making White’s Elements of Pedagogy 
the first textbook.——A double course of practi- 
eal lectures will be given in the Slater Memorial 
Hall at the Norwich Free Academy during the 
coming season. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From Oct. 26 to Nov. 2.] 


— Floods in Cuba. 

— Failure of the N. Y. printers’ strike. 

— Fifteen inches of snow at Deadwood, D. T. 

— More dynamiters discovered in London, Eng. 

— Death of Remenyi, the Hungarian violinist. 

— Collapse of the New York brass workers’ 
strike. 

— Montreal afflicted with a series of incendiary 


fires. 

— Water famine in Western Ohio and Eastern 
Indiana. 

— Suspension of the Third National Bank of 
St. Paul. 

— Severe gale in the sonth of England. Ten 
lives lost. 

— President Cleveland appoints Nov. 24 Thanks- 
giving Day. 

— The Moscow Gazette demands the neutrality 
of Gibraltar. 

— Grave rumors eoncerning the health of Sec- 
retary Whitney. 

— A conspiracy against King Ferdinand dis- 
covered in Bulgaria. 

— Winnipeg, Manitoba, decides not to aid the 
Red River railroad. 

— Lord Lytton succeeds Lord Lyons as British 
ambassador at Paris. 

— The September typhoon caused great loss of 
life on the China Sea. 

-- Laying of the corner-stone of the Lee monu- 
ment at Richmond, Va. 

— Recovery of the body of the late A. T. Stewart 
at an expense of $20,000. 

—Two passengers of the 
York have died of cholera. 

— Great uproar in Cork over the sentence and 
imprisonment of Editor O’ Brien. 

— The cashier of the New York Sub-Treasury 
has gone to Canada with $10,000. 

— The shooting of four statesmen terminated a 
revolution in Gautemala the 31st ult. 

— The propellor ‘‘ Vernon’’ has been lost, 
with about fifty lives, on Lake Michigan. 

— Report of a coalition of Russia, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark against 
Germany. 

— Reception by President Cleveland of the 
American and English advocates of peaceful ar- 
bitration. 

— In view of the probable execution of the an- 
archists, the detective force of Chicago has been 


Britannia at New 


water, made brief addresses, in which they 
reviewed the work of their various schools. In 
ilosophy at va a r on 

— There were about one hundred members 
present at the banquet of the Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club held in Boston last Saturday after- 
noon. These officers were elected fur the ensuing 
oe" Pres., J. F. Blackinton, of East Boston ; 
ice-Pres., A. G. se 8 of Bridgewater, F. A. 
Hill of Cambridge, and Thomas Emerson of New- 
ton; See. and Treas., Augustus D. Small, of 
Among the after-dinver ers were 


In 

— Nova Scotia divided into nine fishery dis 
tricts, and officials appointed to gather statistics in 
each of them. 

— The announcement is made that Rev. Mr. 


Berry, of Wolverbampton, Eng., will be Mr. ; 


Beecher’s successor. 

— A hurricane on the Baltic. Many ships 
ashore between Rugen and Memel, and coast for- 
tifications badly damaged. 

— An official Canadian delegation will go to 
England and demand that either certain griey- 
ances be redressed or the imperial act of confeder- 
ation be repealed. 


Allston. 
Hon. E. E. White, superintendent of schools, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Hon. J. W. Dickinson ; Hon. H. E. 


Sendder, of Cambridge; Prin. W. H. Lambert, | IN SLEEPLESSNESS. 


of Fall River; Rev. Dr. Atwood, of the Salem 
Board of Education; Rev. Dr. Mayo, of Boston ; 
and Pres. D. B. Hagar, of Salem. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PPOSPHATE 
Dr. E. L. H. BARRY, Jerseyville, Ill., says: ‘I 


COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 


The second annual meeting of the N. E. Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools was 
called to order in Boston University, Friday after- 
noon, Oct. 28. The following is an abstract of 
the first paper on the program, — “‘ The Place of 
the Fitting-School in American Education,” by 
Prof. Geo. T. Ladd, of Yale University : 

The enormous growth that has in recent years 
taken place in all the sciences accounts for much 
of the present disturbance in the educational sys- 
tems of to-day. The apparent conflict between 
the practical and the theoretical aspects of the ad- 
vantages of education has also had a share in 
bringing about this condition of affairs. The 
fitting-schools are of three general classes ; the 
public, the semi-public or endowed, and the pri- 
vate. More extended elective courses in colleges in- 
volve more work for the fitting-schools. The ten- 
dency to throw more burdens upon these schools 


ous, 
cessarily imply a great variety of studies; the 
cipline of a thorough training in a few well- 
selected preparatory studies is all that is essential. 
There are three well-marked periods in education, 


mary education should comprise thorough ground- 
ing in elementary subjects, and should be com- 
pleted at about the age of 12. The secondary in- 
cludes all studies up to the time when the student 
chooses his own, and should be finished at the age 
of 18 or 20. The great principle of the higher 
education is freedom,—freedom of choice in all 
the departments of learning, whether professional 
or not. There should be a closer union between 
the preparatory school on the one hand and the 
college and scientific school on the other. The 
chief evil in American education is that scarcely 
any one thing is done thoroughly and well. 
Among those participating in the discussion that 
followed were: Dr. Walter Q. Scott, President 
Warren, President Eliot, of Harvard, Professor 
Buck; Prin. W. C. Collar, and President Pepper. 
The following candidates for membership were 
elected; Ellen M. Barr, Principal of Private 
School for Girls, Boston; Henry A. Coit, Prin- 
cipal of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.; Ed- 
ward G. Coy, teacher in the Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass.; Timothy Dwight, President of 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ; Frederick 


T. Farnsworth, Principal of the Bristol Academy, | 


Taunton, Mass. ; Joshua Kendall, Principal of 
private school for boys. Cambridge, Mass. ; Geo- 
T. Ladd, Professor in Yale University, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. ; George H. Palmer, Professor in Har- 


Parmenter, Principal of the High School, Wal- 
tham, Mass.; Tracy Peck, Professor in Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn.; William C, Po- 
land, Professor in Brown University, Providence, 


R. I.; Thomas D. Seymour, Professor in Yale! 4 
onn.; William R. | ¥88 important as a means of fixing in the mind the 


University, New Haven, 
Shipman, Professor in Tufts College, College Hill, 
Mass. ; Clement L. Smith, Professor in Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.; Samuel Thurber, 
Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass. ; John M. Van 
Vieck, professor, Acting-President in Wesleyan 


| Tetlow, Prof. Helen A. Shafer, Mr. E. H. Cutler, 
Dr. R. P. Keep and Prof. W. C. Poland; Com- 
mittee to Co-operate with the Commission of New 
England Colleges,—Mr. Frank A. Hill, Dr. C. F. 
P. Bancroft, and Mr. George L. Fox. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Nasuua, N. H., Oct. 29, 1887. 

The Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the New 
Hampshire State Teachers’ Association was opened 
in the High School Hall, in Nashua, with an able 
and eminently suggestive address on ‘‘ Character 
Building,’”’ by Rev. A. E. Winship, editor of Tor 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, of Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Winship treated this very important topic in a 


has been such as to render their position precari-| 
A true preparatory education does not ne-| 


—the primary, secondary, and high. The pri-| 
{of the mind disciplined by arithmetic. 


vard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; Charles W. | 


practical way, showing how the public school 
teacher could exercise her influence and efforts in 
the formation of well-balanced characters, and of 


|this purpose. 


by which we teach. We have thought too mach 
of the importance of arithmetic, and not enough 
The next 
reform is in this direction. We shall emphasize 
‘the art of attending rather than the importance of 
‘securing attention; the art of memorizing rather 
‘than the power to remember much; the art of 
'sympathizing rather than mere emotion; the art 
‘of choosing rather than the necessity of choosing 
‘special things; the art of believing rather than 
ithe sin of not believing a definite thing. 

The first Morning session, after being opened by 

prayer by Rev. Cyrus Richardson, of the first Con- 
| gregational church, of Nashua, and some very in- 
spiring vocal music by the quartette from the same 
church, was devoted to a report of a Committee on 
Reorganization of the Association, made by Prin. 
_W. W. Allen, of Rochester. 

| *The Method of Teaching Spelling ’’ was the 
subject of a paper by Miss Ella Hersey, of Frank- 
lin. The ordinary advanced methods were fa- 
vored and generally commended, but a strong de- 
‘fence was made of the “ old-fashioned method "’ 
of oral spelling, as one of the means to be used 
in making good spellers, ~ 

Mr. Barlow took the very radical ground that 
the spelling-book should never be used in any 
grade of school, that the spelling-lesson should 
never be studied, nor should words be written with 
a view to teach spelling. 

Mr. Moras, of Portsmouth, thought some pu- 
pils needed drill to fix and concentrate their atten- 
tion upon the words. 
| Mr. Folsom of Dover thought a good spelling- 
‘book might be of value to a primary teacher. 
Superintendent Patterson thought some dril/ 


‘proper spelling by observation. 

Superintendent Buck of Manchester believed in 
the use of the spelling-book. Pupils vary in 
capacity, and various methods can be wisely 
adopted, either with or without the book. 

This discussion showed a wide difference of 


University, Middletown, Conn.; Carla Wencke- | at ; 
bach, Professor in Wellesley College, Wellesley, °pinion and practice in the methods of teaching 
Mass, ; Caleb T. Winchester, Professor in Wes- 8pelling among the leading educators of the state. 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. | Prof. F. C. Robinson, of Bowdoin College, 
The meeting then adjourned until nine o'clock Brunswick, Me., gave a very scholarly paper on 
the following morning, when President Charles E. | the “‘ Value and Scope of Scientific Instruction.”’ 
Fay of Tufts College, called the meeting to order. He demonstrated that education should be broad 
The committee appointed at the January meeting #24 geveral, and admitted that much depended 
to represent the preparatory schools before the com- upon the method of scientific instruction, in deter- 
mission of colleges made its report, through Pro- ™ining the educational utility of scientific courses 
fessor Hill, recommending that French be made | of study in training mental faculties and maturing 
optional, and that the examinations in Greek and , the student’s judgment. He refuted the idea that 
history be given separately, instead of being Scientific teaching led to atheism, and claimed, 
combined in one paper, as is the custom in some | with great force, that science is and should be a 
colleges. The constitution was amended establish- | Very important ally to a proper appreciation of the 
ing the representation on a personal basis, and truths of Christianity, if taught properly. 
doing away with the method of voting by insti-| The Association in the afternoon was divided 
tutions. 


Mr. Samuel Thurber, of the Girls’ High School, 
Boston, then read his paper on ‘‘ Aims and Meth- 
ods in Modern Language Teaching.’”’ He said 
that in learning a language there are four things 
sought, viz., an ability to speak, read, hear, and 
write intelligently. These ends cannot be attained 
in the study of Greek and Latin. Latin used to 
be learned when it was spoken, but has ceased to 
be now that it is no longer spoken. The modern 
languages furnish as much linguistic discipline as 
Latin and Greek. It is preposterous for a student 
in a preparatory school to read Homer, Virgil, and 
Cicero, and in college begin French and German. 

Prof. Richard A. Rice, of Williams College, Dr. 
Van Dael, supervisor of instruction in modern 
languages in the Boston schools, Professor Rich- 
ardson of Amherst College, Mr. John Tetlow of 
the Girls’ High and Latin School, Boston, Mr. 
Collar, master of the Roxbury Latin School, and 
Professor See of Wellesley College, took part in 
the discussion. The following are the officers for 
the ensuing year : 

President,—Prof. Charles E. Fay; Vice-Presi- 
dents,—William C. Collar and President Timothy 
Dwight of Yale; Secretary and Treasurer, Ray 


used it in a case of sleeplessness, and it acted like 
a ’ 


Greene Huling; Executive Committee,—Mr,; Jobn 


into two sections,—one including the teachers of 
the upper grades in the grammar schools, high 
schools, academies, ete., aud the other including 
the teachers of the elementary schools. 

John K. Lord, professor of Latin in Dartmouth 
College, "sane a paper outlining ‘‘ The Kind of 
College Preparatory Work Needed.”’ He advo- 
cated the pronouncing of Greek and Latin, after 
the translation has been mastered, so as to convey 
the thought intelligently. The ear of the student 
must be trained, The apprehension of the idea 
should come to the mind in the original form. 
Conversations, of a not difficult nature, are very 
serviceable. They should be on familiar subjects, 
to give command of words and forms. Readin 
at sight is a most stimulating exercise. It does 
not mean reading without study, but does mean 
the exercise of all the knowledge acquired by 
previous study. ‘This habit disabuses the common 
idea that the arrangement of the words in Greek 
and Latin are all at haphazard. The usefulness 
of the classics in the study of English is of impor- 
tance. Writing exercises improves the English 
style vastly. In conducting recitations reading 
**out loud” is a means to be frequently used, so 
as to make the student familiar with the thought 
of the author in the original form. He treated 


EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
Principal Rhode Island State Normal S. 


A book that every teacher and educator should 
have. Price, postpaid, $1.50, 


INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D. 
fs Professor of History in Brown University. 
book that every teacher, student, and general 
reader of History should have. Postpaid, $2.00. 


Send for our new Catalogue and special Price 
new Publications and Suppitay. Correspondence 


| SILVER, ROGERS, & CO., Publishers, 9 Browlielt St, Bos 


FOUR IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS! 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICALTECHNICS.| STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


: By GEORGE N. CROSS, A. M., 
Principal Robinson Female Seminary, Exeter, N. H. 

A book that every teacher of Chemistry should 
have. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


By WILLIAM A, MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 


A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 
Government, Introductory price, 94 cents. 


122 & 124 W. 
Bond Street, NEW TORK, 


such an intelligent sense of responsibility, as will 
make the children of the state future good citi- 
zens, Everything done in school is indirectly for 
S| Our study needs to be chiefly 
t we teach. rather than of the subject 
theria. 
Mass. 
li 
| 
= 
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the department as his class, and gave some admi- 
rable specimens of practical class work, — he 
reading the Latin from Cesar, and drawing out 
the conception of the idea by the class. 
_ Mr. E. Hubbard Barlow, principal of Tilden 
Seminary, West Lebanon, read a very suggestive 
per on ‘* Drawing and Painting,”’ showing the 
practical methods of teaching these branches. 

A short discussion followed. 

The session closed with a discussion on “ The 
Best Course of Study for Our High Schools,”’ by 
L. S. Hastings of Claremont, H. S. Roberts of 
Warner, and others. 


In the Lower Section Mrs. Emma Manning 
Huntley, of Nashua, gave an admirable exercise 
with a class of children in elocution and physical 
culture. She gave some valuable suggestions in 
regard to voice culture, showing how the physical 
organs should be developed. he class gave a 
series of vocal exercises of remarkable excellence. 
Mrs. Huntley showed a thorough scientific knowl- 
edge of her subject, and her manner and style of 
the exercises were very inspir- 
ing. ere was a ing by a young girl of the 
class, and also by Mrs. Huntley: 

Miss Sarah E. Harrington, of Franklin, de- 
scribed methods and devices which she used in 
teaching children reading in the first and second 
years of school life. It was an eminently practical 
paper. The training of the vocal organs should 
occupy one fourth of every reading lesson. Con- 
cert drill overcomes timidity. 

Miss Ellen S. Mitchell, of Franklin, followed 
with a brief ogee bearing upon the work in the 
second year. It was in entire accord with the 
suggestions of Miss Harrington. Objects, pictures, 
story exercises, etc., were commended. Natu- 
ralness of expression should be cultivated. Sight 
reading should not be neglected. 

The concluding paper, on the “ Relative Value 
of Pictorial [ilustrations in Primary Teaching,” 
was given by Miss Lucia E. Esty, of Manchester. 
She referred to the p made in the use of 
pictorial illustrations, which were fully abreast of 
the advanced methods recognized by the best pri- 
mary teachers. These belong to the lower grades, 
while verbal illustration belongs to the more ad- 
vanced work. 


The evening session was occupied by Emerson 
E. White, LL.D., Superintendent of Schools of 
Cincinnati, O., who delivered a very able and 


of age, conducted by Prof. Geo E. Crafts, 

Director of Music in the schools of Nashua. A 

srasiote sang some excellent pieces, and Mrs. 
rafts sang a very fine contralto solo. 

After some further discussion of the new Con- 
stitution, which, after being amended, was adopted, 
Miss L. E. Fay, of Springfield, Mass., her 
paper on ‘‘ The Place of Manual Training in a 
System of Public Schools.’’ This able paper was 
reported in the JOURNAL of July last. 

The meeting was fairly well attended, and much 
interest was taken in the exercises, which were 
admirably conducted by Pres. W. A. Robinson, of 
Franklin. Mosgs, JR. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS. 


According to announcement, the fifty-fifth con- 
vention of the Plymouth County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation was held in the Agricultural Hall, Hingham, 
Friday, the 18th inst., President A. P. Soule of 
Hingham padding, A very warm welcome was 
extended the members by Mr. Joseph O. Burdett, 
chairman of the Hi School Committee. 

A Committee on Nominations being appointed, 
submitted the following: For President, B. B. 
Russell, of Brockton; Vice-Presidents, W. D. 
Jackson of Bridgewater, T. P. Farr of Rockland, 
Miss Kate A. O’Brien of Plymouth, Mrs. H. S. 
Slack of Scituate; Executive Committee, Louis P. 
Nash of Hingham, W. E. Perry of Brockton, 
Miss Jennie E. Chandler of Bridgewater, Miss 
Abbie Guerney of Middleboro’; Secretary and 
Treasurer, J. L. Rackliffe of Campello. 

An object lesson on the teaching of natural sci- 
ence in pri schools was given by Supt. Louis 
P. Nash of Hingham, a class of scholars assisting 
him. He drew from the children, by methods of 
comparison, a thorough enumeration of the qual- 
ities of the animal studied. 

Principal Henry L. Clapp, of the George Put- 
nam School, Boston, spoke upon the topic, ‘* Min- 
eralogy in Grammar Schools’ He believed in 
beginning instruction in this branch at an early 
age. It is well to have each student make a per- 
sonal collection of specimens, 

Mr. A. C. Boyden, with the help of a class from 
the Bridgewater Normal School, made plain his 
idea of the place science should occupy in the high 


philosophical address upon ‘‘ School Punishment.’’ 

The attendance on Friday morning was much 
smaller than on the preceding session, and was 
devoted to a class exercise (50 pupils) from seven 


classes of the Nashua schools under twelve years grad 


_school curriculum. 


Mr. Charles Burton, superintendent of the Plym- 
outh Schools, opened the afternoon session with 
a consideration of the topic of science in the lower 
es. 


QEND STAMP for samples of| 
our Monthly Readers, four grades. 


Liberal commission given to local agents 
to show, and take orders for, our books. 


Address 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 30 Franklin Street. 
CHICAGO : 183, 185, 187 Wabash Av. 
OF SPEECH. By M. 
EDGE-TOOL M. BALLOU. $3.50. An 
encyclopzedia of quotations, the brightest sayings of 


the wise and famous. Invaluable for debating soci- 
eties, writers, and public speakers. A treasure for 


lidr*ries, 

GE NIU IN SUNSHINE & SHADOW. 
By M. M. BALLeu. $1.50. A book 

of piquant aneedotes about the world’s heroes, sages. 

and notables. Intensely interesting and of permanent 


value. Either book sent on receipt of price by 
TICKNORB & CO., Boston. 


VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now our list. The 
date after each indicates when the teacher is wanted 
to begin. In each case our recommendation is re- 
questea by the authorities : 

and Principalship in West, $1600 
(Fall’88); Principalship in far West, $1350 (Nov. ’87) ; 
Art Teacher in Yin $700 (Jan. nf Mathematics 
in College, $2000 (Fall ’88); Natural History, College, 
$1800 (Dec. ’87); Bookkeeping and Penmanship, Col- 
lege, $800 (Nov. ’87); German, Greek, and tin, 
College (German lady preferred), $700 (Fall ’88). 

Address ORVILLE BREWER, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, 


WANTED. 

An experienced Teacher would like a situation as 
Teaeher of High School Branches, particularly of 
German and French Address 

TEACHER, Care Journal of Ed. 


SEND FOR the New England Pub. 
Co.’s Club List fer 158587-8s. 


PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


No Teacher of United States History should Fail to Read and Use these Books. 
AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


Edited by John 


MORSE. 


The object of this series of lives of American Statesmen is to furnish volumes which shall embody 
the compact result of extensive study of the many influences which have combined to shape the polit- 


ical history of our country. 


Each volume uniform, 16mo, Gilt top, $1.25 ; Half Morocco, $3.00. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von Holst. 
ANDREW JACKSON. By Prof. W. G. Sumner. 
JOHN RANDOLPH, By Henry Adams. 

JAMES MONROE. By President D. C. Gilman. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. By John T, Morse, Jr. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 


ALBERT GALLATIN. By John Austin Stevens. 
JAMES MADISON. By Sidney Howard Gay. 
JOHN ADAMS. By John T. Morse, Jr. 

JOHN MARSHALL. By Allan B Magruder. 
SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosmer. 
THOMAS H. BENTON. by Theodore Roosevelt. 
HENRY OLAY. By Carl Schurz. (In 2 volumes.) 
PATRICK HENRY, By Moses Coit Tyler. 


“T think highly of any plan that will insure the reading of such books by high-school pupils.”’ — F. A. 


HI, Principal of High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


“T shall order a set of your American Statesmen Series for use in our school. 


I think they would be 


admirable as a preparation for citizenship in our academies and high schools.””—E. H. Cook, Principal of the 


State Normal Sehool, Potsdam, N. Y. 


“The lives of statesmen certainly should constitute a 
School Boards could be easily convinced to that effect.” 


Schools, Newport, R. I. 


“Their value can hardly be exaggerated when we remember that all thee 


ment at the precons time may be averted by a careful 
and interesting form, they deserve the notice of every 


rt of our high-school course, and I think most 
EO. A. LITTLEFIELD, Superintendent of Public 


vils which threaten our govern- 
of the t. As studies of civics in a concrete 


me ne Academy (Syracuse, N. Y.). 


teacher.”’— 


RECENT ADOPTIONS 


WARREN COLBURN’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


New York 
Hoboken, 
Jersey City, N. J.. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
Springfield, Mass., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


In Usein 107 of the Cities and Towns of Massachusetts. 


“Were I a business nian, the training that I would exact from 


my accountants would be that obtained 
h School, Worcester, 


from . Rok, Principal of Hi ass. 
hand ot mae It is the English Text-book upon arithmetic that I can 


“ The revision shows the hand of a master. 
unhesitatingly recommend.”—CoL. F. W. PARKER. 

This book covers the ground of three arithmetics, 
copy costs 35 cents, (postpaid). 


a Primary, an Elementary, and a Mental. A sample 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. R. C. Metcalf, of Boston, followed with an| 
able paper on ‘‘ Language,”’ in which he made 
many excellent points, which were thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the teachers. He recommended that 
all spelling should be written, inasmuch as the ob- 
ject of spelling is to enable one to write correctly. 
Slate work should not be corrected by the teacher. 
** Arithmetic,’’ the last topic of the afternoon 
session, was ably treated by Mr. O. B. Bruce, 
superintendent of the Lynn schools. He believed 
it advan to deal with smal! numbers, when- 
ever possible, and especially so when working in 
fractions. 

A highly interesting lecture on ‘‘ Methods of 
Procedure in Congress,’’ was delivered at the 
evening session, by Hon. John D. Long. 

There were over 350 teachers present during the 
meetings, representing every town in the county. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1887 and 1888 are ready. 

The assortment is unusually large and fine, embracing the best 

cards that can be obtained. ‘These kets will be found the 

most wenderful bargains ever offered. We advise early 
orders, a8 many will certainly desire to re-order. 

We will send a complete set ef the first six packages for 
$3.50, and 40 cents for postage and registering, and of the 
complete mime sets for $5.00, and 50 cents for postage and 
registering; or for a $5.00 order of these packets, any $1.00 
packet sent FREE. 

Ne. 1.—Feor 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 17 of L. 
Prang & Co., and other fine Christmas Cards, together 
with Double Fringed Card and handsome Birthday Card, 

Neo. 2.—Fer 50 cents and 4 cents for tage: 10 large 
and finer Cards from the above Publishers, also a Fine 
woot Card and a folding card cut in form of Sheaf of 

eat. 

Ne. 3.—Fer $1.00 and 6 cents for postage: A choice 
selection of 35 Beautiful Cards of L. Prang & Co.’s, 
also a souvenir booklet and a Hand-Painted Card. 

No. 4.—Feor $1.00 and 8 ts for tage: A selection 
of 40 of our Lasnost and Finest Cards, eniper with a 
Beautiful Four-Folding Calendar for 1888, by L. Prang & Co. 

No. 5. — Fer $1.00 and 10 cents for postage : 10 
Double Fringed Cards dest folded), each in a separate 
envelope, together with a fine Felding Fringed Card, and 
a handsome Satin Card. 

Ne. 6.— Fer 25 cents and 2 cents for postage! 10 

= Prang’s, Tack’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards. 

| Ne. 7.— Fer $1.00 and 8 cents for postage :-4 beauti- 
ful Folding Cards, and 4 Souvenir Books, with 

appropriate selections from best authors; retail price, 25 

and 50 cents each, and an enlarged Lithographic Card of 

the above cut by L. Prang & Co. 

No. 8.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. Fer 50 cents: 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 

No. 9. — SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents: 20 cards, of Marcus Ward's, 

Prang’s Cards, assorted. 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 

Mand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and other novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 cents and $1.00 
each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and 
ages as specified. 

Chromeo Lithograph Cards, by Prang & We., of the above cut and verse, and companion cards, per 
doz., with one booklet, post-paid, $1.00. q 

TO TEACHERS ONLY. . 

Better assortment, $2.00 and 10 cents for postage. A very choice selection, no two alike $3.00 and 20 
cents for postage and registering. 

Every packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors, and heavy envelope Wrappers, for safe transmission, 
The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 1888. These will be ready about March 1st. 
Envelopes for Mailing, 12 cts. for each packet. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Paper by the Pound. We are the New England Agents for the Hurlburt 


WORTH YOUR ATTENTION. 


Mark this! Don’t lose it! It will bring you 
gold! We will send you free something new, that 
just coins money for all workers. As wonderful 
as the electric light, as genuine as pure gold, it 
will prove of lifelong value and im portance to you. 
Both sexes, all ages. $5.00 a day and upwards 
easily earned by any worker; many are making 
several hundred dollars per month. You can do 
it. No special abilityrequired. We bear expense 
of stasting you in business. It will bring you ia 
more cash right away, than anything else in the 
world. Any one anywhere can do the work, and 
live at home also. tter write at once; then, 
knowing all, should you conclude that you don’t 
care to e » why, no harm is done. Address 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


Paper Ce., (established in 1822), and manufacturers of 
the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better: r more elegant paper can be made)... Selling direct from 
mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and 
envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cemts, and special prices 
to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. 


POT-POURRI (Rose Leaves). 


A preparation of Rese Leaf Petals combined with the choicest oriental perfumes, which will remain 
fragrant for years. Per box, size 34 by 4%. postpaid, 50 cemts. In fine Japanese Jars, securely 
packed and filled, price from $1.00 to $5.00. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon S8t., Boston. 


The Pleasures of Life. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. Ideal Edition, Small Pica 


type, paper covers, 10c.; cloth, 25c.; postage 5c. 
CONTENTS:—The Duty of Happiness; The Happiness of Duty; A Song of Books; The Choice 
of Books; The Blessing of Friends; The Value of Time; The Pleasures of Travel; The Pleasures of 


Home; Science; Education. 

“A famous book; possesses a charm of learning and of style 
that is as endearing as it is delightful.”"—The Globe, Boston. : 

“A pleasing and helpful volume; a ray of sun-light across 
life’s pathway.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis. Bip: 

“A thoroughly good book. It is as clear and convincing as a 
law treatise, as full of charm as a fairy tale. We wish it could be read by every sick 
or sore or discouraged soul, and help them to new faith in themselves and their 
kind.”—Commercial Advertiser, New York. A . 

“Shows intimate acquaintance with the literature of all ages, 
by giving a series of essays remarkable for the vein of mosaic which runs through 
them, and for the artistic and harmonious manner in which he has strung together 
pearls of thought from pagan and Christian sages, and adapted them to the conduct 
of life.”—Record, Philadelphia. A 

“There is much in our literature that is frivolous, trashy, 
superficial and ephemeral, and it is a relief to the wisdom-seeking soul and the sub- 
stance-seeking mind when, amid the flood of new publications, a book is occasion- 
ally found that ministers to man’s better nature and purer aspirations. We welcome 
such a book as one who has long fed on bubbles and froth welcomes a substantial 
feast. Such a book is Sir John Lubbock’s ‘ The Pleasures of Life.’ It is a courage- 
inspiring, strength-giving book, and should be read by every thoughtful person who 
has an honest desire to live welland with a good purpose.”—Journal, Chicago. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (64 pages) sent free on application. 
A.pgEn’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except as advertised. 


Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JoHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 


Pear! St. ; CHICACO: Lakeside Bulidin 
| Clark and Adams Sts. 
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“ANSWER QVESTION 


Some Recent Publications. 
Title 
Author. Publisher. Price. STION 

Victorian Poets. = * Stedman Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost, $2 25 a 
The Brownies. - - - - Cox The Jentury Co, N Y, 1 
Yesterdays with Actors. - - - - Winslow Sapeee & Hurd, Boston, 2 oo A 
Beauty-Crowned. - - - - - Fradenburgh Phillips & Hunt, N 
Claverhouse. - - - - Morris D Appleton & Co, N ¥, 50 A D 
Henry George. - E L Kellogg & Co, N ¥, 30 
Helen Jackson’s Complete Poems, - - - HH - 13 
In His Name. - - - - - - - Hale B 100 
of Knowledge and Language (Vol. 2). 100 
agente of ihe Provinces (translated). Harper & Bros y, +4 Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 

Zoology for Young People. - ~ 2 00 f iewi 
Their Pilgrimage. —- - : : Warner ‘ ly without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for reviewing 
Op, 2 00 Pupils in ieterence’ Books. They can be sold in every family that children to 
Classics for Children. A Primer. - Stiekney Ginn & Co, Boston, 1 educate. The author of these books is an experienced teacher. 

Graded Gorman - - 1 NY, 100] On U. S. History 50¢.| On English Grammar. 50c. 
This and That. 4 Baker” Ira Bradley & Co 100] “ Geography 50c.| “ Physiology and 
AfloatinaGreatCity. - - - Mamsey Cassell CoN Arithmetic. Theory an of ng 

and Minor. - Norris weary Os, ptive Ci rs mailed on application. 

4 gh and their Friends. cknor & Co, Bos Descre reula 

uanita. - - - - 

Wind Flowers. oH Lhicago, Campbell’s Economic School Register. 

untry Luck. - ° ° 7 3 75 COPYRIG 

B h of Violets, - - - - . - Jerome Lee &8 epard, Boston 

tory of the Psalms. - - - - - - 
and Van Buren. - - Stoddard FA NY Descriptive Circulars mailed on applicatio 
- ve This is the neatest and most excellentl manufactured Register in the country. pase fp 
n, origina 


— apparent than its ARTISTIC merit. The Block Systen 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Tue HEeRoIsM oF WomMEN.—The number is 
legion who are chronic invalids, and are extremely 
uzzled to tell what ails them. They are misera- 
ble, extremely miserable. Especially may this be 
said of a very large class of females. They have 
a heavy, weighty feeling as if being dragged to 
the earth; a misery in their back; an all gone 
feeling. Secarcely able to put one foot before an- 
other, and yet seeing the work must be done, they 
go on, a treadmill life from early morn till late at 
night, keeping about from the mere force of will. 
Arising in the morning but little refreshed by the 
few hours of broken sleep; no one but themselves 
knowing that incessant aches and pains had robbed 
them of that much needed rest. 

The following is a brief statement taken from 

one of many letters received of similar import : 
**CULPEPER, VA,, May 31, 1886. 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:—I wrote you my 
symptoms one year ago last February, when I was 
jane g the Compound Oxygen, then given me bya 
friend, but I was so very weak and nervous at that 
time I doubt if it was sufficiently legible. 

** My doctor treated me for catarrhal consumption, 
and gave me all kinds of medicines for suppression, 
but they only seemed to increase my pain. At last 
he concluded there was some organic derangement, 
and gave me surgical treatment, which instead of re- 
lieving me, increased my agony, producing inflam- 
mation that reached the brain, making me utterly 
sleepless and delirious for months. 

“ One day a friend came to see me who had a part 
of a Home Treatment of Compound Oxygen at her 
house, and persuaded me to try it. She sent it to 
me, and I commenced using it, but { must say with 
very little faith. After using it about a week my 
nose bled very profusely, and I felt great relief from 
the brain pressure that had kept me crazed for 
months. I began to sleep. My mind came back to 
me, ough my doctor had said if Lever got better 
or lived, | would never recover my mind. e seemed 
surprised that I had. He recommended surgical 
treatment, but I had suffered so much by that from 
him I would not trust it again. This was about a 
year ago, and I was an invalid until a month or so 
since, when I commenced to drag around a little, 
becoming so tired I could not rest. But since usin 
Compound Oxygen I can rest and walk about, an 
the cold I had when the Compound Oxygen arrived 
soon disappeared. I am stronger and better than 
for years. Have resumed my old Sunday-school 
class, and played on the organ last Sunday. 


There are very many people interested in the 
treatment which has done so much fof this lady in 
Virginia. If you wish fuller information send to 
Drs. Starkey and Palen, 1529 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for their treatise, which is sent free. 


WE desire to call attention to the advertisement 
of the Burrows Brothers Company, of Cleveland, 
to be found on this page of this number. Teach- 
ers will do well tosend for copies of their works, 


the Thousand and One Questions and Answers in 
History, Geography, ete. In reviewing pupils, 
for use as reference books, or in preparing for ex- 
aminations they will be found without a rival. 
Send for circulars descriptive of them. 


ImMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
he UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 —y tage | Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 

otel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


35th year begins Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1887. A fam- 

ily and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 

lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and for an intelli- 

| my J and honorable manhood or womanhood. Send 

or Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 
Essentials 60 


Fisher's 


fered from catarrh for twelve years, experiencing 
the nauseating dropping in the throat peculiar to accuracy. 


— I see,’’ said Stubbs, ‘‘ that Dr. Michael 
Foster tells the British Association that smoking to- 
baceo produces defective vision. Do you believe 
it?” I amsure of it,’’ replied Mrs, Stubbs ; 


away, quite unconscious that there were several 
ladies in the room.”’ 


—I have not used all of one bottle yet. I suf- 
that disease, and nose bleed almost daily. I tried 
various remedies without benefit until last April, 


when I saw Ely’s Cream Balm advertised in the 
Boston Budget, I procured a bottle, and since the 


Boston Budget, fermerly with Boston Journal. 


—-‘*Ma, de fiziology say yere dat de human 
body am imposed of free-fourth watah.’’ ‘‘ Waal, 
yo’ bettah mosey off to school, an’ git outen dat 


hot sun, ur fus t’ing yo’ know yo’ be ’vaporatin’. 


ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
éutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 


pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


*‘ for I saw your friend Butts last evening puffing|by the preceding. 


By ELroy M. AVERY, Pu.D: Retail Price, 15 cents. 


first day’s use have had no more bleeding,—the sore- h li 
ness is entirely gone.—D. G. Davidson, with the 


PRI 
annie For 3, 4, or 5 Tables. ... + oe .80.50 per set, postpaid. 
ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth-| VOT 6.7, “ 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the Publishers’ Agents : 


by the really WONDERFUL condensation which it 


is most economical of time in keeping the record, and, ] 
. One Register, Which will last an ordinary School two years, costs 
MISCELLANEOUS. permits, is just as economical of money. One 


t 75 cents by mail, postpaid, and a Renewing Filler, f as mueh. 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 
This has all the merits of durability, neatness, and economy of time and price, possessed 


Popular Synonyms. 
Cloth 32mo. Price, 10 cents. By mail, 12 cents. 


Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold,| Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. <Ac- 


rinted with red line borders, wittily written, valua- 
le to all who would speak their mother tongue witb yr ye elegant. Elegantly stamped in Ink 
and Gold. 


Rusk’s Model Selections. 
Nos. L, IL, and IV. Paper,25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 


No. I. contains a chapter on the Principles of Elocution, embracing the subject of Elementary Sounds, 
ovement, Accent, Emphasis, Articulation, ture, e No. IV. is devoted to 


Words Correctly Spoken. 


Lithographed Covers, about 150 pages, 12mo in each number. 
The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 


(COPYRIGHTED.) 
No sticky wafers. No mistakes. Absolutely infallible. 


CES. 
For 12 Tables. vee peg set, postpaid. 


NorTicE.—Sets can be used only for designated number of tables. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 13 Bromfield St. 


—In most cases, one good turn deserves an- 
other, but with the buckwheat cake on the griddle 
one turn is enough.—Springfield Union. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and or trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


— Wife: ‘“‘In the game of lawn-tennis, my 
dear, what is the most difficult thing to acquire ?”’ 
Husband: ‘* The lawn.’’—Puck. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old Rayeteinn, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable venseey for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a Ye, and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
heve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for are aring and 
panne, Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this popes W. A. Noyes, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. ¥. eow 


— A dull boy’s mind is a wise man’s problem. 
—Thring. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course schoois 


A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 
By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THOs,. CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation. Boox I. covers the First and Sec- 
ond Steps; Book II., the Third Step; Boox III., the 
Fourth Step; Book IV., the Fifth Step. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
45 cents. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical topics, using dif- 
ferent exercises, and teaching the S Notation on 
a true educational basis. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is making 
steady progress in America. and these books are be- 
coming quite popular for schools, they having been 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


prepared espec ly for this purpose. 
Address F. H. GILSON, 159 Hien St., Boston. 


ONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PReEsipENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Cultar 
A new method of Analzes, Natural Rendering. and Phe principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor. 

. For further information or eireular 
aM, an 4, M SAUNDERSON, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


For the coming year will contain matter of 
interest to everybody. The history of Abra- 
ham Lincoln during the War,—the personal, 
inner history,—will be recounted by the pri- 
vate secretaries of Mr. Lincoln. The Sibe- 
rian traveler, George Kennan, who has just 
returned from an eventful journey of fif- 
teen thousand miles through Siberia and 
Russia, undertaken with an artist at the 
expense of Tux Crntury, will make his 
report on “Siberia and the Exile System,” 
in a series of papers which will astonish the 
world. Mr. Kennan made the personal ac- 
quaintance of some 300 exiled Nihilists and 
Liberals. Edward Eggleston, author of “The Hoosier School- 
master,’ George W. Cable, Frank R. Stockton, and other famous 
authors, will furnish novels and novelettes ; there will be narra- 
tives of personal adventure in the War, — tunneling from Libby 
prison, etc., etc.; with an article by General Sherman on “The 
Grand Strategy of the War”; articles bearing upon the Interna- 
tional Sunday- School Lessons, richly illustrated; papers on the 
West, its industries and sports; beautifully illustrated articles on 
English Cathedrals ; etc., etc. 

YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THE CENTURY. It has re- 
cently been said by a prominent paper that “ it is doing more than 
any other private agency of to-day to teach the American people 
the true meaning of the words Nation and Democracy. It isa great 
magazine, and it is doing a great work.” The regular circulation 
of Tue Century is about 250,000. Send for our illustrated cata- 
logue and get the full prospectus and particulars of A SprcraL 
OrreR. Mention this paper. THE CENTURY CO., 

33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Dr. L. SAU VEUR’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


JUST OUT: 


Petite Grammaire francaise pour 
les Anglais, $1.25. . 


Corrigé des Exercices de la Petite 
Grammaire (*Kext te) 50 cts. 


This new volume contains for translation into 
French, a great number of Exercises, the LADY 
or Lyons, Ist Act, and ALICK’s ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND, CHAPTER I. 


Teachers may obtain a copy of the Grammar, 
and a copy of the Key, id, by sending 70 
CENTS for the Grammar, 30 CENTS for the 
Key to the author. 


Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s works will be sent 
free to applicants by Dr. L. SauvEuR, 1319 
WALNovtT Sr., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Special letters must be addressed to Dr. L. 
Str. 


Practical Elocution. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


ENLARGED. 
The best and most ~go2 Textbook on the 
subject of Elocution. 


“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a cop- 
densed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to al) 
topics bearing upon natural expression. 

n response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections. 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
in the body of the work. 


PRICES. 
300 Pages, Handsomely Bound. 


Regular retail price, - = = $1.35 
Teo teachers for examination, - 1. 

Exchange price. - - - .60 


These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully fur- 
nished. Correspondence solicited. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT : 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


MAGLOTT’S 


MANUAL cf GEOGRAPHY. 


Third Revised Edition. 


A COMPLETE CLASSIFIED TREATISE 


Mathematical, Physical, Political, 
and Descriptive Geography, 


And containing many things not found in an ordinary 
Text-book. Completely indexed. An invaluable aid 
to Teachers desiring a more thorough knowledge of 
the subject. 

It makes a most valuable Reference Book with any 
series of Geographies. 

A most charming feature of this book is the numer- 
ous and complete Statistical Tables, its Systematic 
Outlines, entirely different order of arrangement 
from other books, the Natural Curiosities given in 
connection with each country, and many other valu- 
able things. 

450 pages, 6x 8%, Cloth sides, Leather back. 

Sent, postage paid, for $1.50. Address 

L. J. KEMP, Publisher, ADA, OxIo. 


Golleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
ee Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
ashington Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
Sut NORMAL 


RAMINGHAM, 


For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


M 


eow 


For both catalogues. 
cipal, A. BOXDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. RvssExt, Principal. 


S NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
as Ladies only. catalogu 


es, address 
Prine D. B, HaGar, Ph.D. 
S™ts NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


GREENOUGH, Principal. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
IOHOLS LATIN SCHOOL, Lewiston, Me. College 
RISBEE, A.M., Principal. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— With the current number The Century Maga- 
zine begins its eighteenth yeat and thirty-fifth vol- 
ume. As usual the November number is especially 
notable. The frontispiece this month is a portrait of 


Washin nm by Wright of Philadelphia, made in 
1784, and now for the first time engraved. The 
special art feature of the number is the sculpture of 
Augustus Saint Gaudens, of which several beautiful 
examples are reproduced. Professor John T. Stod- 
dard of Smith College contributes a second paper on 
** College Composites,” in which he shows the results 
of his experiments in the combination of photographs, 
the examples being drawn from the classes of ’87 at 
Amherst, Bowdoin, and Williams Colleges, Corneli, 
Harvard, and Johns Hopkins Universities, and the 
Sheffield Scientific School. A final Co-composite is 
given, made up of all these classes, consisting in all 
of four hundred and forty-nine photographs,—which 
is probably as near as one can get to the type of the 
average American graduate. Composites are also 
iven of classes of ’87 of the Harvard Annex, of 
ount Holyoke Seminary, Smith College, Wellesle 
College, Wells College, Vassar College, together wit 
a co-composite of all, including a group of two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven, which ma Be considered the 
type of the American College girl. The conclusion 
of the Battle Series is emphasized in this number by 
an admirable presentation in text and pictures of the 
break-up of Lee’s army and the surrender of Appo- 
mattox. The Lincoln History reaches a most inter- 
esting part of the great President’s career, the period 
between his election and his inauguration, and one 
upon which, by their personal relations to him, 
essrs. Nicolay and Hay are able to throw much new 
light. This installment contains marge quotations 
from unpubiished MS. letters to and from Lincoln. 
The pasty of the number is contributed by Dora 
Rea Goodale, Charlotte Fiske Bates, and others. 
The Century will soon begin the publication of a 
series of papers, by Charles DeKay, on Ireland, its 
Ethnology and Customs, Landscape, Town Life, Lit- 
erature and Arts. The illustrations will be, in large 
part, by Mr. J. W. Alexander, from sketches recently 
made in Ireland. 


—The November number of Harper's Magazine 
shows that it is one of the most cosmopolitan period- 
icals in the world. It is especially strong in descrip 
tive articles and in fiction, suited to the reading sea- 


son of the year when long evenings invite readers. 
The charming frontispiece is from a painting by 
F. 8. Church, entitled “‘ A Fairy Tale,” accompanied 
by a sonnet inter reting the idea of the picture, en- 
titled “ A Child Shail Lead Them.” The descriptive 
articles include “ A Santa Barbara Holiday,” by Ed- 
wards Roberts, richly illustrated; ‘‘ Chantilly: The 
Chateau and the Collections,” by Theodore Child, 
with twelve illustrations; ‘‘The Other End of the 
ears,” by William E. Curtis; “Here and 
There in the South,” Part V.,by Rebecca Harding 
Davis, illustrated by W. Hamilton Gibson; and “The 
Winter Climatic Resorts of Three Continents,” by 
William Smith Brown. The stories are “ Narka,” a 
Russian novel (conclusion), by Kathleen O'Meara; 
“The Young Criminal: The Influence of Reform 
Schools on the Young,” by Rev. Charles F. Thwing; 
“April Hopes’’ (conclusion), W. D. Howells; 
“A Man and Two Brothers,” by George Parsons 
Lathrop; and “‘ The Story of Arnon,” a mance of 
the Deluge, by Amelie Rives. The poe is as fol- 
lows: “A Child Shall Lead Them”; “Chant of a 
Woodland Spirit,” by Robert Burns Wilson ; “The 
Rock Where my Mother Played,”’ by Wallace Bruce; 
“The Last Faun,” by Louise Imogen Guiney; ‘A 
Stolen Soul,” by yy Edgar Montgomery. George 
William Curtis in the Easy Chair discusses * English 
Criticism of the American Press,’’ ** About Scold- 
ing,” Temperance Agitation and its Probable 
Outeome,” ‘‘ Books for Children,” “‘The Newport 
School.” William D. Howells, in Editor’s Study, 
comments on timely topics. The Editor’s Drawer, 
conducted by Charles Dudley Warner, has a spicy 
page upon Beautiful Old Women. Among the lively 
eatures of the humorous feast are two illustrations 
by Hyde and Du Maurier. 


— Scribner’s Magazine, for November, is a very 
richly illustrated number, and has for its leading ar- 
ticle an interesting paper by William F. Apthorp, 


the musical critic of the Boston Transcript, on 
** Wagner and Scenic Art.”’ Professor D. A. Sargent 
M.D., of Harvard University, furnishes the second 
of his notable papers on Physical Training, entitled 
“The Physical Characteristics of the Athlete.” Rey. 


Henry M. Field, D.D., describes a visit to a most in- 
teresting country in Northern Algeria, known as 
Grand Kabylia,—the Switzerland of Africa. ‘ A Dip- 


lomatic Episode” is a noteworthy out by Miss 
Olive Risley Seward, the adopted daughter of ex- 
Secretary Seward. General Francis A. Walker, 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol. 
ogy, contributes a vigorous, plain-spoken article, en- 
titled ‘‘ What Shall we Tell the Working Ciasses ?”’ 
in which he finds the solution of the labor problem in 
a healthier, manlier, more truly American sentiment 
omeng working-men, which can only be fostered and 
spread by education. Scribner's ~~ will sig- 
nalize the completion of its first year by the publica- 
tion of a superb Christmas number. Its contents 
will be chiefly poetry and fiction, and literature ap 
propriate to the season. The number of illustrations 
will be greatly increased, and will represent the 
best and most original work of American artists and 
engravers. The cover is to be enriched by a special! 
border, printed in gold; but notwithstanding the 
fact that the preparation of this number has necessi 
tated, of course, a preety increased cost, the price 
wiil remain as usual, twenty-five cents. 


— The November number of the Magazine of Art 
is one of unusual excellence, and it has some special 
features that add to its attractions. The frontis 


jece is an etching from _a painting by Emile Wau- 
on. “The Madness of Hugo Van der Goes.”” This 
painting was the sensation of the Brussels Salon 01 
1872. The leading article is on M. Wauters, and in 
it we are given facsimile in sanguine of sketches 
from his portfolio, besides a page engraving from 
one of his famous paintings, some of his other best 
known pictures and a portrait of himself. This is 
followed by an interesting paper on “ Heine as an 
Art Critic.’ The curious and ancient industry of 
** Flint Knapping,” is described with pen and pencil, 
and then we come toa carefully prepared paper on 
** art in its Relation to History,” giving by way of 
illustration, a fine page engraving of Turner’s famous 

ainting “Ulysses Taunting Polyphemus.” The 
Peseription of Geo. Augustus Sala’s house in Lon- 
don is continued, and profusely illustrated. The 
art notes will be found fresh and full. Cassell & Co., 
New York, 35 cts. a number; $3.50a year in advance. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Wide Aveke, for yorembers terms, $2.40 a year. 
ton: D. ro 
The Eclectic Ma azine, for November; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: E. R. Pelton.’ 
The Forum, for November; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pub Co. 
The Popular Science Monthly, for November; 
terms, $5.00a year. New York: b. Appleton & Co. 
St. Nicholas, for November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 


The Atlantic, for November; terms, $4.00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton, Miffiin, & Co 


Geachers! Agencies. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


iS IT LOCAL Because the School Bulletin 


j UP Agency has headquarters at 
Syracuse, N. Y., sume think its work must be con- 
fined to New York State. But it has filled 300 places 
in other States. Thus: 

From Hon, W. H. H. Beadle, Yankton, Dak. 

I must thank you for your promptness, integrity, and 
the excellence in every way of your service for = We 
shall have full confidence in one Teachers’ Agency here- 
after. * * * Another year we shall seek your help in 
filling vacancies if I remain in the place of responsibility. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
16 Astor Place, : : : New York City. 
CALDWELL COLLEGR, 
W OD. Kerr: DANVILLE, Ky., July 25, 1887. 
Ihave engaged Miss . I took her entirely upon 
your recommendation. Yours truly, 
Miss LoTTIE A. CAMPBELL, Pres. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION,? 
W. D. Kerr, Sec.: JERSEY CITY, Jan. 10, 1887. 
The teacher that came to our high school through the 
Union Teachers’ Agency is very satisfactory. I heartily 
commend your agency to teachers and schoo! officials. 


June 10, 1887. 


Yours truly, A.B. POLAND, Prineipal. 


EVERETT O 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


FISK CO., 


7 Tremont Place’ (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST PLACES. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


Bes! TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Teachers supplied Positions. 
ool Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN CO., 7 E. 14th St., N. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 

EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
best. FORM FOR STAMP, 
R. E. AVERY, 
Teachers’ Bureau 
Supplies Professors Mu- 
ists, to Business Firms. RS 


12 East 17th St., New York City, 
nesses. Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
VACANCIES 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 
[Both Sexes.] 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 


(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
BEST FACILITIES, 
not in collecting advance fees, in providing com- 
ALWAYS ON HAND ; great variety; many of the 
ANS EXCH 
Teachers, Govern 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
Mus. A.D. CULVE 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The ~~ is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

Pror. GEo. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: “ From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or pew positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 

Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 

ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Teac Agency, 
23U n Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 

and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

IRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway anc 4th Ave., 

NEW YORK CITY, 


829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN 


SUPPLIES. 7 East 14th Stree 


Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


Western Office : 125 Nicollet Avenue... 


MINNEAPOLIS, M 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


OUR NEW i888 


STAMPING OUTFIT FREE! 


The Ladies’ World is « mammoth 16-page, 64-colamn 
INustrated paper, devoted to stories, poems, ladies’ fancy work, 
artistic needle-work, home decoration, house-keeping, fashions, 


hygiene, juvenile reading, etiquette, etc., etc. Ite publishers, 
wishing to introduce itinto thousands of homes where it is not 
already taken, now make the following unprecedented offer: 
Upon receipt of only Twenty-five Centa, we will send The 
Ladies’ World for Three Months, and to every subscriber 
we will also send, Free and post-paid, our new 1888 Stamping 
Outfit, containing the following entirely new patterns: 
1 Alphabet, 1-in, high,1 Dog’s Head, 6x7-in., 1 
Girl at Flay, 7-in. high, 1 Spray Asters, 6in. 
high, 1 Clematis, 6x6 in., 1 Horse’s Head, 3 
for Prayer Book ,354x8}¢ 4large 
line Designs, 6-in. high, 
Sin, high, 1 Spray 
cock’s Feather, 1 la 


1 Cluster Strawberries, 
Sumac, 3%-in., 1 Pea- 
Lily, 4-in., 1 Chicken, 1 
Cherries, 1 do. Straw- 
1 Girl Rolling Hoop, 4- 
Frog, 1 Spray Ferna,2 
Bachelor's Buttons, 
Work, 2 Sprays Daisies, 
in., 1 Boy, 4-in.,1 
in., 1 Japonica, and 
signs, making in 
terns for all kinds 
amounting in 
chased separately, 
Powder, 1 Pad and k of Instruc- 
tions for all kinds => of Stamping, in- 
cluding instructions in Kensington Embroidery, Lustra Painting 
and Crazy Patchwork. Remember, we give the entire Outfit de- 
scribedabove free to every one sending 25 cents for a three-months’ 
subscription to our paper. This Outfit is entirely new, and must 
not be confounded with the cheap catchpenny affairs advertised by 
others. Five subscriptions and five Outfits will be sent for $1.09 
Do not miss this chance! Sarisfaction guaranteed. As to our 
reliability, we refer to any publisher in New York, Address, 
8. H. MOORE & O0., 27 Park Place. New York. 


RH 
BALM 


BAIM 


berries. 
in., 2 Sprays Wheat, 1 


in.,1 Design for Ribbon 

1 Vinca, 1 Spray Oats, 3- 

Cluster Daisies, 4- 

several other de- 
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New York. 
TEACHERS WANTED in the South and West. 
ddress, with stamp, SouTHERN 
TEACHERS AGENCY, P.O. Box 410, Birmingham, Ala. 


It 1S Never 00 Late to Register 


NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


The summer is ended, but many schools all over 
the nation, are yet unprovided for. The demand 
for good teachers is constant, not a week during 
the whole year when calls do not come to this 
office; and, at this season especially, the demand 
is urgent, and must be met promptly. The calls 
include the Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, Un- 
graded (normal graduates preferred) ; High School, 
—principals and assistants ; C/assical,—ancient and 
modern; Literature (college positions) ; Music,— 
vocal and instrumental; Elocution, Drawing (col- 
lege graduates, especially from Wellesley and 
Smith, preferred). Now is the time to register to 
secure positions, both regular and accidental. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class High School in Massachusetts, a lady 
or gentleman to teach French, German, Physics, and 
Chemistry. Must speak the German fluently. 


Apply at once to 
nied HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
New England Bureau of ‘Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a High School in Colorado, at Christmas, a man or 
woman to teach Bookkeeping, Algebra, Geometry, 

» ma er, 
7 N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


ng man. College graduate, (an Episcopalian 
th am Foy to teach the nglish branches, and the 
elements of French and German, in a lass pri- 
vate school aN state. Salary, $800. 
natal HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVI—No. 17. 


Principles of Education Practically Applied. 


By J. M. CREENWOOD, A.M., 
Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 


‘The motive that induced the author to submit 
this country to do better and more intelligent work in 


teacher is told in plain language what to do as well 


this volume for publication is to help the teachers of 
the school-room. In the presentation of topics the 
as what to avoid. The directions are therefore 


simple, pointed, and emphatic.’’—From the Preface. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms made on class supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 

HOLT STEIGER 8, JENKIN’S 

ENRY 8, 

WOOD'S. Dr. SA EUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 

BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPsIC PUBLICATIONS. 

Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LA RE MAYNARD TT1 Broadway. 
c & MA ? NEW YORK, 
ge Hist’ Readers; 
Leighton’ tory o ome 

Thamson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 8t., Boston 


Music in Schools. 


OR OPENING EXERCISES, get Bartiey's 
Songs for the school, by J. D. 
ARTLEY, Of Bridgeport. A selection of appropriate 
hymns of an unsectarian character, carefully classi- 
fied and set to popular and “singable” Tunes, for 
opening and closing exercises, together with a col- 
lection of Part Songs and Glees by the best masters, 


Winter Music Classes 


With the Fall of the Snow. 


Now IS THE TIME TO STUDY THE 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS, 


for entertainments and other special occasions. 


SONG LESSONS, The National | Caught Napping. Lewis. 30 cts., $3.00 per doz, 
ohool Singer, by GEORGE F. Roor. + Rosabel. 25 ets., 
*hool, embracin n ater. Emerson. $3. 
right, new music for the day schoo £ 


Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, 
ing and Closing Songs; in fact, everything needed in 
the schoolroom. 


of Study, Open-| M 
Also the Christmas Service, 


Birthday of Our Lord. 8cts., .722 “ “ 


Cantatas for adult Classes and Choral Societies. 


OR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION & SIGHT- . 
READING, Jepson’s Music Read-| Christmas. Gutterson. 80 cts., $7.20 per doz. 
ers. 3 Nos. By BENJAMIN JEPSON, Instructor of | Christmas Eye. Gade. 35 ets., $3.1 > 
Vocal Music in the Public Schools of New Haven, Ct. | Christus. Mendelssohn. 40 cts., $3.60 ay 
Christ the Lord, Williams. 80 cts., $7.20 
OR GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan’s Vocal-=|Christoforus. Rheinberger. $1.00,$9.00 “ “ 
ist, by JAMES E. RYAN, Prin. of Public School, Flight into E t. Berioz. 38 cts., $3.60 “ “ 
rooklyn. An introductory system of instruction | Plight of the fioly Family, Bruch. 


based on the French “ Chiffre”’ system with an admi- 
rable song selection and hymns for memory exercises. 


30 cts., ere 
Also Cantatas for any time in my a: inter. 


ity. Gaul. $1.00. $’. 
OR ACADEMIES, Burnap’s Poly-| Holy C yr 
technic, by U. C. Bugnar and W. J. Chadwick. 


ETMORE. A collection of music for schools, class- 
es, and clubs, for juvenile singing classes, and inter- 
mediate and grammar schools. 


te Do not select your Music Books without taki 
a look at these books. Returnable copies for exam 
tion on application. Address 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School.” 
*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


ication. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of “‘ George 
Eliot’s Essays” ; etc., etc. 


oO 7165 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


12mo, cloth, - 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor P1., N. Y¥. 


PAYSON,DUNTON,SCRIBNER’S 


CAREFUL 
SELECTIONS 


STEEL 


PENS 


No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross 


No. 115, School, .. . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
an ura > 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


: POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
{5 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISH— Mailing Price. 
CROCKER’S Method of Teaching Geography. 
By LUCRETIA CROCKER, Supervisor of Boston 
Public Schools, - - - - - 255 
PHILIPS’ Historical Readers. 


For SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. 


No. 1. Stories from English History, - - .35 

“ 2. Early England, to the Year 1154, - 40 

“ 3. Middle 1154t0 1603, - ~- .60 

“ 4. Modern “ 1603 to 1884, - = .60 
WOOD'S Natural History Readers. 
By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 

FIRST READER, - - - ~ 


The Business-Standard Copy-Book 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE, 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72 cts. 
Com. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 crs. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


YORK CHICAGO 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 
» NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
DRAWING BOOKS. 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Aneta on Art Eatin, 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Pr and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest rees for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

catalogue and particulars, address 
BDYOATIONAL co. 
ency, Boston, 
79 WABASH AVENUE. ; 


sEND 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


‘Mass. 


8 Latin, 


OR SALE. School property and good school in op- 
eration. TEACHERS’ BUREAU,1403 N.10th St., Phila. 


Gommon Schoo Education. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DE- 
VOTED TO\UMETHODS. 


$1.00 a Vear. 


It has struck out a new path. 
Methods. 


EDUCATION. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 
EDUCATORS. 


$3.00 a Wear. 
Vigorous—TIntelligent. 


Teachers’ Agency, 


GOOD TEACHERS 


FOR 
GOOD PLACES. 
GOOD PLACES 


FOR 
GOOD TEACHERS. 
Fair Dealing, 


ae yeep —F h “It is an honor to the profe 
r 
‘Article sion.” —E. E. WHITE, Superintend- Trustworthy 
mene ent Schools, Cincinnati. Reliable. 
“THE BEST TEACHERS’ PAPER | Admirably conducted. Fills a | Committees 
I HAVE EVER SEEN.” plage so well filled before.’’ Teachers for all 
—? T. 8, +» Con- 
Send for sample copy. cord, Mass. : Send for Circulars. 


Address 
WM. A. MOWRY, President. 


EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


A. 8S. BABNES & Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


Ruth and Boaz. 


Andrews. 65 cts., $6.00 7 
The last three may be given with scenery. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 
BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


H. B, CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 
A.W. 
Fahber’s 
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E. FABER’S 
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MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 


easy pieces for beginning classes. 
culture and inimitable sight-reading exercises. Just 


the book for Choirs, Classes, etc. 
large as most singing-books). Onl 


Class, 60 cts.; Ever New, 30 cts. ; 
30 cts. ; Beautiful Songs, 20cts. No free copies. Pages 
free. Catalogues free Be sure and examine 


Choir and Class. 


By S. W. StrAvuB. The richest Church Anthems. 


Beautiful 


est sacred and secular selections. 
voice 


Unsu 


304 pp.; (twice as 
Ag 
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TS. New. The best Day 
00 
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T nging Teacher’s Helper. 50 cts. 
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S. For Sunday Schools. 
ust published. Zatraordinary merit in both 


words and music. 35 cents. 
sf One copy of any of the above books for exam- 
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them. 
S. W. STRAUB & CO., Pub., 243 State St., Chicagd, Ii. 
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FABER MAKE 
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Pencils, Penholders, etc., 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 
But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Bontgomes *s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Broo 


ks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
Se Mental 


1. Standard Arith. Course 
fon A Written, 


2. Union Arith. Course, 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Philosop 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


y of Arithmetic. 


Free Hand Drawing Penoil. 
Single Samples Free, 
Address, 
Bducational Department, 


EBERHARD FABER, 
Leark St., nr. Broadway, 


NEw YORK City. 


“SUPPLEMENTARY READING.” 


Boyden’s Reader, Supplementary to any First 
Boltwood’s Institute, Grammar, and High School 
Selections from the Writings of Geo. Ba 5 35 
Student’s Readers, in parts of 32 pages each. t 
Second and Third Readers, per doz., > J 
Student’s Fourth Reader, in parts of 96 pages 


, Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 


Calculus, Geometry, &c. 


8vo, cloth, $1.75 


Johnson’s Integral Calculus. . .. “ Nad 1.50 
Curve Tracing. . .. . 12mo“ 1.00 
Merriman’s Geodesy. . . . . . 12mo,“ 1.50 
Least Squares. .. .8vo, “ 2.00 
Oliver, Waitand Jones Trigonometry. “ ‘“ 1.255 
Rice and Johnson’s 
Differential Calculus, . . . . .8vo, “ 3.50 
Differential Calculus. Abridged, 12mo, “ 1.50 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo, “* 2.50 
20| Wood’s Co-Ordinate Geometry. 8vo, “ 2.00 
—— Trigonometry... .. . .12mo,“ 1.00 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


FISHER’S of Geography. 
N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


can save money by address- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PALMER’S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. By mai, $1.17. 
The Science of Education, designed as a Text-book for Teachers. By Francis B, PALMER, 
Ph.D., Principal of State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 12mo, 340 pp. The main lines of 
thought, and the form of the work as a Science of Education are new, as shown by the following 
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